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AGENTS WANTED. 





No business pays so well as an agency for popular Histories and Biographies, for they 
are the class of books that every intelligent person wants, and is always ready to buy. 

The only difficulty in the matter is to secure a Popular Series of Books, and such, 
pre-eminently, are the works that we are now publishing. No series of hooks published 
will compare with tkem in real value, interest and popularity. We are the most extensive 

ublishers in the United States, (having six houses,) and therefore can afford to sell 
ks cheaper and pay agents a more liberal commission than any other Company. 

Our books do not pass through the hands of General Agents, (as nearly all other sub- 
scription works do,) therefore we are enabled to give our canvassers the extra per cent. 
which is usually allowed to General Agents. Experienced canvassers will see the ad- 
vantages of dealing directly with the publishers. 

Bay"By engaging in this business, young men will educate themselves in that knowl: 
tdge of the country, and of men and things, which is acquired only by traveling and ob- 
ervation—a knowledge which is recognized by all as essential to every business man. 

Old agents, teachers, and all others, who want the best paying agencies, 
will please send for circulars and see our terms, and compare them, and the character of 
sur works, with those of other publishers. Address 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


AT EITHER OF THE FOLLOWING PLACES, (WHICHEVER IS NEAREST YOU :) 
$07 Minor Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 10 Lombard Block, Chicago, Illinois. 
118 Water Street, Boston, Massachussetts | Cor. 5th and Olive Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
148 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. | Cor. 7th and Main Streets, Richmond, Va. 
Franklin Building, Atlanta, Georgia. | Or New Orleans, Louisiana. Mar. ly. 
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Elisworth’s (/Azcrz/) Penmanship. 


lst. BLACKBOARD CHARTS, (2 in met on collers 40x52 inches,) $1.75 and $3.50 
2nd. COPY SLIPS ON PASTEBOAKD, (66 in set for Slates.) 1.50 
3rd. SLATED COPY BOOKS, (3 numvers in series, new thing.) per dozen, 3.25 
4th. PAPER COPY BOUKS (8 No’s and 3 Drill Books in series,) per dozen, 1.80 
5th. TEXT BOOK ON PENMANSH'P, (250 pages, 200 cuts,) 1.50 
6th. TEACHER’S GUIDE TO SYSTEM, (36 pages, flexible,) 25c. 
7th. STEEL PENS, (No. 1, Raven, No. 2. Quill. No. 3, Ladies,) per Gross, 1.50 


Sent by first mail on receipt of price. TUST IT. 


H. W. ELLSWORTH, Publisher, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


*,,* Send for the “ WRITING TEACHER” a paper devoted to the advancement of the Art of 
Penmanship, and a welcome visitor to every school. Price 25 cents a year, postage prepaid by us. 
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AND 196 BFFECTS oO” THE ATTENTION OF THE READER 
The Organization of Men and Animals. _[s called to the advertisement of J. W. Davenapay 
12mo. 399 pages. Price, $1.75. & Co., on the eighth page of our advertising form, 


From the Seventeenth French Edition. One of ‘6 
the prize books of the Univer-ity Commission at OUR SCHOOL-DAY VISITOR.” 
Paris. The author, M. Jean Mace, with marvelous 
ingenuity, here makes comprehensible to a child the| The display line “22 Large Double-Column Oc- 
lesding anatom'cal and physiological facts of life.|tavo Pages each month” should read 
The religious teaching of the book is unexception- 


able. Its authcr lifts one veil only to recognize |“32 Large Double-Column Octavo Pages.” 

By accident, this typographical errcr was not 
. correc‘ed in our second form, which is the first sent 
121 Yiassav Street, New Yeux. / to press.— Eid, 


another bevond. “ This book will live.” 
Address 
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To Subscribers. 

Instead of being written by hand, the address 
of each subscriber is now printed and pasted on 
the copy intended for him. This change made it 
necessary to transfer the names of subscribers 
from the books in which they had previously been 
entered, to a list for the printer ; and in doing so 
several errors, some of which have already been 
discovered, unavoidably occurred. No doubt 
there are others yet unknown. Our friends will 
confer a favor by giving early information of all 
mistakes of this kind, and of any failures in the 
arrival of the Journal. It is our intention to 
mzke the punctuality of the Journal keep pace 
with its improvement. 





Bound Sets and Volumes. 

Bound sets of the Journal from the beginning— 
fourteen years—are now on hand in large num- 
bers. Some are in sets of seven volumes—two 
years in each,—and the others in fourteen vol- 
umes, each containing the numbers of one year. 

The set of seven volumes, with the numbers for 
the current year (from July, 1866, to June, 1867, 
inclusive) will be given for $20, the purchaser to 
pay the cost of freight or express. 

The fourteen single volumes, without the num- 
bers of the 15th year, will be given for the same 
price, $20; or for $21, including the numbers of 
the 15th year. 

Persons to whom, by arrangement with Mr. L. 
M. Hoss, any bound sets are to be sent, will 
please at once communicate with the Editor, stat- 
ing terms, with address and the mode by which 
they desire their sets to be forwarded. 


Department of Education. 

Not having seen the act of Congress as it finally 
passed, we cannot say whether the office to be 
established in the National Government in rela- 
tion to Education, is a Bureau in one of the old 
Departments, or a new and independent Depart- 
ment. But be it what it may, we are glad to in- 
form our readers, that Henry BARNARD, lately 





of Connecticut, and now President of St. John’s 
college at Annoplis, Maryland, has been placed at 
the head of it. This is the right appointment, and 
one which the school men of the Union would 
have made, we are very sure, if the selection had 
been left to themselves. 

To one of Mr. BARNARD’s knowledge and ex- 
perience, adyice in details would be as unneces- 
sary, as it would be out of place for us to offer it. 
But, as a general fundamental principle, it may 
safely be asserted, that extreme caution is essen- 
tial. A large and complicated plan, with any ap- 
pearance of controlling State action, or of central- 
izing and rendering uniform the educational 
action of the nation, would break down the office 
in a few years. 


New Normal Schools. 

We have lately been applied to by two old 
friends in different parts of the State, to give 
advice and information as to the course to be pur- 
sued in establishing a State Normal School. In 
addition to the hasty response by letter already 
furnished, we now propose, somewhat more me- 
thodically, to consider the subject. No doubt 
there are or soon will be others also moving in 
the same direction ; and it may be well to turn 
attention at the Outset to the main points. Al- 
most every other State is moving to this inevitable 
consummation. Even New York is at last break- 
ing out of the trammels of her one-school system 
and providing for several. The truth that 
Teachers’ Schools are to be numerous in propor- 
tion to the number of teachers required by a State, 
is becoming apparent. Pennsylvania, the first 
to recognize this educational principle by making 
it a part of her school system, will of course be 
the first to effectuate it. Wherefore it is, in order 
to avoid failures in first efforts as well as mistakes 
in buildings, that the subject should be looked at 
and carefully considered in its elements. 

The first thing to be done by those desirous of 
a school, is to read the Normal School Act of May 
20, 1857, (Pamphlet Laws of 1857, page 681, or 
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Schools Laws and Decisions, page 150.) If there 
is a Normal School already recognized and in op- 
eration for the district in which the locality con- 
templating a new one is situated, of course the 
purpose should be abandoned, because twoschools 
cannot be admitted in the same district. 

The next questions will be those of centrality 
and appropriateness of location. Centrality, 
though a desirable,is not an indispensable fea- 
ture. Fifty miles of additional travel is a small 
objection when all the other essentials are found. 
The centre of the district may be inaccessible by 
railways or other reliable modes of travel ; it may 
have a population uncongenial with the purpose 
and operation of the proposed institution ; or, it 
may be without a town sufficient to back up and 
accommodate the enterprize. Whereas, some 
point considerably removed from the centre may 
possess all these and other desirable advantages. 

The best locality for a Normal School is in or 
close beside a town of from 500 to 1,000 inhabi- 
tants, on or near td an extensively connected 
railway, and in a well-cultivated section where 
marketing is abundant and cheap. Here will be 
found churches in suflicient variety to suit all 


creeds, stores and shops for occasional supplies of 


clothing, &c., and hotels for visiting relatives. 

But after—or rather before—all, the proper 
Man to establish and manage the school is the 
first and essential element of success. Let no 
well-wishers of the cause of education attempt a 
Normal School, without being sure they have the 
right man toact as Principal and Chief Executive. 
If they do, the chances are at least three to one 
that they will fail, no matter how fine their build- 
ing, desirable its location, or liberal the allowances 
and organization of the institution. 

To show the difficulty of obtaining the proper 
head for a Normal School, it is only necessary to 
state the qualities that are to be possessed : 

He must be a true gentleman: That is, he must 
be honorable as well as honest in his conduct, 
dignified yet easy and pleasant in his deportment, 
and of that control over his own temper which 
gives the power to govern others. 

He must be a real Christian : A Catholic Chris- 
tian, or one who, while firm in his own creed and 
regular in its observances,—concedes sincerity 
and sulliciency of Christianity to all others, of 
whatever denomination, who justify their pro- 
fession by consistency of practice. 

He must be a general scholar: Not a professor 
noted for eminence in Languages, or Mathematics, 
or in Elegant Literatiuce, or in Natural, Mental, 
or Moral Science, alone ; but a man who, by early 
training in that generous round of knowledge 
which is called a Liberal Education, or by subse- 
quent and co-equal acquirement, is capable of 
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guiding in the whole course of what are called 
the under-graduate studies : To which should be 
supper-added the general reading and experience 
of several years of active life. 

He must be an accomplished Teacher : Anactual 
Instructor of others, not a learned man for him- 
self. At this early day, it is impossible to obtain 
a sufficient number of Principals for all our Nor- 
mal Schools, who have themselves been thoroughly 
trained in Normal Schools. Still, we must insist 
upon a sufficient knowledge of the Science and 
experience in the Practice of Teaching, to ensure 
proper professional instruction. Hence, several 
years of successful practice are alone to be re- 
ceived as a test of fitness in this respect. No 
other criterion shonld be admitted. 

He must be a good Executive: Without this all 
else will be insufficient. With this in perfec- 
tion, inferiority in some of the other qualifications 
may succeed. Here, knowledge of human nature, 
untiring industry, method of plan, experience in 
government, clearness of judgment, with prompt- 
ness and firmness in action, are all requisite. 
And when we consider how rare is this combina- 
tion in the same person, the difficulty of the se- 
lection is apparent. 

With such a Principal, success is as certain as 
can be previously assumed of any human under- 
taking. An Institution organized and for some 
years continued under such influences, will have, 
in the strong impulse and vitality of its first start, 
sufficient inherent power to bear up under much 
subsequent inferiority of administration. But, on 
the other hand, a school defective in its first 
headship, will either soon entirely fail, or for years 
drag outa fruitless existence ; and, if ever thrown 
into the hands ofa competent Principal, it will 
require more time and labor for its reformation 
than would have been originally necessary for its 
proper establishment. 

After a proper person for Principal has been 
secured and his efforts in the contemplated en- 
terprize enlisted (for that also is desirable,) the 
next step will be to create a proper educational 
sentiment in favor of the school. This will in- 
clude operation on two distinct classes of persons : 
The Teachers of the county, and Liberal Men of 
property in the place and its vicinity where the 
school is proposed to be established. How this 
is to be effected, we shall not attempt here to 
state. Ofcourse the measures must be adapted 
to local and personal circumstances. Yetit may 
be laid down as a rule applicable to all cases ;— 
that there must be a Beginning. So long as a 
Normal School exists only in talk, it will never 
be finished. But if one good subscription be ob- 
tained and onc well managed meeting be held to 
effect its establishment, it will soon appear how 
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much truth there is in the old saying ‘‘ Well be- 
gun is half done.” 

As to the right plan for a Building we have 
little to say. ‘The best way will be to visit all 
those now in operation, not only to avoid mistakes 
by seeing them, but to hear from experience the re- 
quisites of a good plan. The Keystone Building in 
Berks county is perhaps the best we yet have, being 
the most recently constructed and the only one 
wholly and expressly erected for a Normal School. 

Previous to the Organization of the school, the 
same course should be adopted, as to the course 
of instruction and other details. All should be 
carefully examined by the selected Principal, and 
the constitution and regulation of each fully 
considered. Thus may the errors of all be avoided 
and the best features in each secured. The school 
of the 2nd District at Millersville, is no doubt the 
best in this respect,—being longest in operation 
and uniformly succes :ful according to its plan. 

To these remarks may be added, as an encour- 
aging conclusion, that no successful State Normal 
School has yet been established at any point, in 
or out of Pennsylvania, without adding very 
largely to the prosperity of the place, the value 
of property, and the moral and intellectual char- 
acter of the people. 


Notes on Books. 

In works sent for examination, passages are oc- 
casionally met, either so specially objectionable 
or the reverse, as to claim express remark ; but 
for this there is not room in the brief notices 
under the head of ‘*‘ Our Book Table.’ Hence, we 
have either to approve or disapprove in the whole, 
without allusion to these exceptional portions,— 
condemning the good, or approving the bad, ac- 
cording to the general character of the company 
in which each is found. This is unpleasant to 
ourselves and somewhat unfair to the reader. To 
escape the difliculty, it is proposed hereafter to 
“make a note” of these matters as they occur, 
and now and then to issue a batch of these notes, — 
of the current value of which of course our read- 
ers must be the judges. In so doing, it is hardly 
necessary to disclaim any unfriendliness to au- 
thors. The task is one of duty; and no duty 
honestly performed ever yet resulted in real evil. 
On the contrary, in this case we can conceive how 
a fair criticism;—wherein faults are only stated 
in connection with the acknowledgement of ac- 
companying merits,—will materially increase the 
number of readers of the work thus criticised. We 
begin with,— 

OUTLINES OF MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 
1. “The Educator regards mathematical science 
as the great means of accomplishing his work.’ 

2, ** Mathematical Science must become the 
great basis of education.”’ 
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3. ‘* Mathematical knowledge differs from every 
other kind of knowledge in this: It is, as it were, 
a web of connected principles spun out froma few 
abstract ideas.”’ 

These are excerpts from the Preface to the book 
whose title stands at the head of these remarks, and 
of which book itself we spoke in decided commen- 
dation in the March number. Yet, though only 
in the preface, we cannot permit these assertions 
to pass unchalienged. Coming, as they do, from 
an author of high standing and a teacher of ex- 
perience, they are calculated to do good or evil 
according to their soundness or the want of it. We 
think they are not sound, and therefore deny and 
protest against every one of them ; taking them, 
as we must, in their obvious sense and their evi- 
dent intent. 

1. It is denied that the Educator now regards 
mathematical science as the great means of ac- 
complishing his work. It is too true that para- 
mount prominence is given to mathematical 
studies in many schools ; but may not this be an 
error? We, ab least, have never met with a 
teacher having eflected the great desideratum,— 
that of forming a well-balanced character,—-who 
relied upon the mathematics as the only means of 
instruction or mathematical knowledge as the only 
kind worth acquiring. On the contrary, just in 
proportion as a teacher has induced his pupils to 
apply to every study and science the same amount 
of thought and of reasoning, as had been brought 
to bear, according to the different nature of each, 
on matters of number, size and form (mathemat- 
ics), we have found him successful; and this, not 
because reasoning was in either case mathemati- 
cal, but because it was logical. 

2. It is denied that mathematical science must 
become the great,—meaning thereby the sole, or 
even the chief, basisof education. Dealing, as it 
does, with mere number, size and form, and in- 
capable, so to spgak, of comprehending those in- 
cidental qualities and circumstances which im- 
part the hue and beauty to objects and the charm 
to events,—as the sole educator it would be a 
signal failure. Cold, formal and intellectually 
stiff and ineflective would be its exclusive gradu- 
ates, in the affairs of life ;—without heart and 
imagination, without flexibility and grace they 
would be, if not cultured, polished, and animated 
by the other equally logically structured though 
less precise, and therefore more generally pleas- 
ing, sciences. It is no more essential for exact- 
ness, than they are for fulness of knowledge. All 
are requisite for efficiency and grace ; none can be 
dispensed with or safely degrade ‘. 

3. Mathematical knowledge does not differ from 
every other kind of knowledge in being a web of 
connected principles, spun out from a few abstract 
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ideas. It is, however, admitted that mathemati- 
cal reasoning does originate from fewer and more 
definite abstract ideas, and is more direct in its 
processes for arriving at conclusions, than any 
other. But that such processes are an exclusive 
characteristic of mathematics, is a proposition as 
unsound as it would, if true, be inconsistent with 
the wisdom of the Deity. That abstract ideas 
exist in all sciences is indisputable, for the reason 
that science is only such when it has definite ab- 
stract ideas for its basis. Abstractedly, ‘‘ Two 
units and two units make four units,’ and, ‘‘Sur- 
face embraces only the two dimensions of space— 
length and breadth.’? These may serve for in- 
stances of mathematicalabstractions. But when 
in the so-called very loose Natural Sciences, it is 
asserted that ‘‘A portion of land surrounded by 
water is an Island,’ or ‘‘ Horned animals: are 
Ruminant,’’—we have also abstract ideas, from a 
connected system of which the web of the proper 
science is formed, and that too, without a single 
mathematical element, or any process of reason- 
ing dependent on mathematics. Is it not as pos- 
sible for the mind to comprehend, regard and 
reason from such geographical and zoological 
ideas, abstractedly and without reference to land 
and water, or animals, as it is to comprehend, 
think of and reason from two and two being four, 
‘without that number of tangible objects being 
presented, or of surface in space, without matter 
to represent surface ? We think so, not only of 
these instances, but of all other abstract ideas, be 
they mathematical or grammatical, psychologi- 
cal or moral. We aver, without multiplying 
words, that every science has its own elementary 
principles which are abstract ideas, just a math- 
ematics has ; and that the mental process of deal- 
ing with these principles and of applying them to 
the purposes or facts of the respective sciences is 
called reasoning, and is not necessarily either 
mathematics or a mere mathematical process, 
even when dealing with a mathematical subject. 
It is reasoning and nothing else. In a word all 
reasoning is not mathematics, or mathematical, 
though the greater part of mathematics may be 
reasoning. 

The object of these remarks is not to raise the 
old question of the relative value of mathematics 
and of language, or any other science, as a mental 
disciplinarian. The good sense of the age has 
settled that point. Allare found to beessential,— 
each in its proper place and for its special use,— 
and therefore all are to be pursued in their order. 
The purpose is to protest against assumptions 
which, if taken literally and in their obvious 
breadth of application, can but lead to error. 

Jt is true that the author concedes the main 
point here contended for, by designating the first 
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chapter of this and the whole of his longer work, 
‘* the Logic of Mathematics ;”’ and therefore it is 
that both works have been approved. It is the 
Preface of the smaller work that is questioned ; 
and that more in regard to its general tone and 
inferential effect, than even its very startling as- 
sumptions. 
DICTIONARY OF FICTION. 

In the April number, 1866, was noted approv- 
ingly a ‘‘ Dictionary of Noted Names of Fiction,” 
by the author of a similar list for the late edi- 
tions of Webster’s Dictionary. In this book we 
were surprised to find the name ‘ Devil’ in- 
included as one of fiction, though glad to find that 
the proprietors of Webster’s great work had the 
good sense to omit it. 

Now we do not wish to raise the question of 
the existence of a personal Devil; but we do say, 
that, represent what it may, the name Devil very 
frequenty occurs in the Book which Christians 
accept as that of Truth; and that the same line 
of reasoning which classes as a fiction the bible 
name of the Spirit of Evil, would reduce any of 
the names of the Deity to the same predicar..znt. 

We notice that the author also includes Satan, 
Anti-Christ, Lucifer, Beelzebub, Boanerges, &c., 
as fictions. Now this must have been done either to 
propagate some peculiar views of his own, or from 
a total misunderstanding of the meaning of the 
term Fiction. If the former, it isa betrayal of 
trust. The writer of a manual of general science 
or literature, and especially of a dictionary or 
compend, has no more right to foist in his own 
peculiar views, than has the the trustee of a pub- 
lic fund to appropriate it to his own benefit. 
Trinitarianism, or Unitarianism, or Swedenbor- 
gianism, may of course rightfully be explained 
and defended in books by their respective advyo- 
cates; but the author who should designate 
either of them as a fiction in a work descriptive 
of all religions, would find few defenders amongst 
sensible men. 

If, on the other hand, this inclusion arises from 
a very latitudinarian scope given to the word fic- 
tion,—as we conclude it has, from finding one of 
the Pope’s titles, ‘‘ Vicar of Christ,’ also given, — 
then the author should have inserted every name 
and title to which the bearer, in his own judg- 
ment, is not justly entitled. Many Frenchmen 
deny the title of ‘‘ Emperor of the French,” but 
yet it and its attributes are facts and not fictions. 
So of the vicarship of the Pope. Protestants 
deny it; yet, while millions of Roman Catholics 
submit to it, we cannot treat it as a fiction, 
though we may dispute its scriptural authority. 
Such terms as Anti-Christ, Lucifer, &c., may 
possibly be imperfect renderings of the original, 
but they are not fictions. If mistakes, they are 
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honest mistakes, unintentional errors. Fictions 
are the reverse of this ; they either misrepresent 
facts, or they assert the existence of persons that 
never existed. And even if we widen the term 
so as to include pseudonyms, that process should 
not fictionize other real names for the same per- 
son or thing,—as Devil and Satan for the Evil 
Spirit, or Vicar of Christ for Pope, any more than 
it should, Southern Confederacy as a name for 
Southern rebellion, or President Dayis as the title 
of the chief conspirator. 


Monthly Record for Pennsylvania. 243 


Truth is already sufficiently difficult to be as- 
certained. History has enough of actual false- 
hood to contend with. Let us not further confuse 
ourselves by stigmatizing as fiction, those very 
generally received opinions which at least seem 
to have divine authority for their reception, nor 
include in the same class those names and events, 
however much we may disapprove or regret them, 
which are beyond question historical facts. Ina 
word, let us stick to truth wherever we find it, and 
even ‘‘give the Devil his due.” 


Monthly Record for Lennsylvania. 





Apams: The Gettysburg Star comes to us in enlarged 
form and greatly improved appearance. In a late num- 
ber the editor proposes at an early day to devote a corner 
to the interests of education, deeming it ** one of the most 
important duties of the journalist to give due attention to 
this subject.”” The teachers of Adams county can do 
much for the cause of education by ably sustaining a col- 
umn devoted to this interest, in their leading county paper. 

BRADFORD: The Teachers’ Association of Bradford 
county met at the M. E. Church, in LeRaysville, on Fri- 
day, February 8th, Mr. A. T. Lituey president. Prof. 
Cosurn addressed the Association upon ‘ The past and 
present condition of ourCommon School System.”’ Prof. 
ALLEN of the State Normal School at Mansfield, upon 
** Matter and the Forcesof Nature.’’ Music, discussions, 
essays and lectures were the leading features of the exer- 
cises. The following resolution offered by O. J. Cuus- 
BUCK, County Superintendent, was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we respectfully petition the Legislature 
to authorize the Triennial Convention of School Direc- 
tors to appoint a County Convention to select a series of 
text-books and recommend the same for adoptlon by the 
several school boards, which when these or others are 
adopted, shall not be changed for five years thereafter. 

This was supplemented by the following : 

Resolved, That this Association appoint a committee of 
thirteen practical teachers, to examine the different sorts 
of text-books before them, consult together concerning 
their merits, recommend those which the committee 
think the best adapted for use in schools, and finally, 
to publish their report in the county papers before the mid- 
dle of May next. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held at 
— Centre, on Friday and Saturday, June 14th and 

th. 


CueEster: A correspondent of the American Republi- 
can, writing from Willistown, says: ‘‘The Directors of 
Willistown have erected a fine edifice, despite the objec- 
tions of several citizens who are not so much in favor of 
education as they should be; but even these are begin- 
ning to see their folly and have ceased prating about it. 
The building is designed for a graded or grammar school. 
It is about fifty feet long and forty wide, with two en- 
trances, one leading to the lower story, and one to the 
upper story. The lower, or primary room, is very nicely 
arranged with every convenience necessary. It contains 
a fine large black-board reaching almost across one end 
of theroom. It contains twenty-four double desks which 
will seat about fifty scholars very comfortably. The 
upper room is designed for a graded or grammar school, 
and is very nicely arranged for the purpose, having all the 
necessary conveniences. It contains ten large windows, 
door size, blinds being on the outside. The building is 
surmounted by.a neat cupola containing a large bell to be 
rung at the opening of the school in the morning, and at 
its closing in the evening. It has also a fine cellar under 
the whole for the storage of wood and coal. The cost of 
the building was about $3,500 dollars. There have been 


in attendance, during the winter term, upwards of eighty 
pupils,—about fifty in the Primary school, and thirty in 
the Grammar school,—thus demonstrating its complete 
success.”” 

CENTRE: A law just passed, gives to our State Agri- 
cultural College all the proceeds of the land donated to 
Pennsylvania by Congress for educational purposes, on 
condition that it shall expend one-tenth of the principal 
in the purchase of three experimental farms—one to be 
located at the institution, one in the Eastern and one in 
Western part of the State. The income of the remainder 
is to be devoted to the endowment of the college, and the 
maintenance of the experimental farms referred to. 

CUMBERLAND: The Address of GEoRGE Swartz, Esq., 
County Superintendent will hereafter be Boiling Spring 
P. O., Cumberland county, instead of Shiremanstown. 

DELAWARE: The family of the late Joun P. CROZER» 
Esq., says the Delaware Republican, have given the large, 
beautiful and substantial edifice located near the city, now 
occupied as a military school, together with forty acres 
of ground surrounding it, the whole yalued at $85,000, to 
the Baptist denomination fora Theological Seminary. In 
addition to thisthe family also gave $170,000 in money 
for the erection of residences for the professors and an 
endowment fund. To this WILLIAM BUCKNELL, Esq.y 
of Philadelphia, adds $25,000 for the beginning of a 
library for the institution. This makes in all the hand- 
some sum of $280,000, the contribution of a single family, 
Mr. BUCKNELL being a son-in-law of Mr. Crozer. The 
act of incorporation has passed one branch of our Legis- 
lature and will soon pass the other. The institution 
will be opened for instruction in the fall of 1568. It is 
the intention of the Faculty and Board of Trustees of the 
University at LeWisburg, to transfer the theological de- 
partment of that institution to Chester. This will still 
further increase the endowment fund of the new institu- 
tion to be called the ‘* Crozer Theological Seminary.”’ 

Pennsylvania Training School.—The fourteenth annual 
report of the Pennsylvania Training School, located near 
Media, has been published. 8. Morris WALN is now 
President of the Institution in room of JouNn P. CROZER 
deceased, of whose death, as well as that of WILLIAM 
SMEDLEY, a member of the board of managers, suitable 
and honorable mention is made in the report. The school 
now contains 158 patients, the ages of whom vary from 
five to forty-five years, the dependance of the oldest 
classing him as a child with the youngest. Ninety-two 
are males and sixty-four are females. This disproportion 
of imbecility between the sexes has been maintained 
throughout the history of the Institution, and, the report 
says, is sustained by more aggregated statistics of State 
Commissioners. During the year 34 pupils have been 
discharged, of whom 25 were much improved. Eight of 
these are happily situated in families and are earning 
their own support. This they may continue to do so long 
as Christian forbearance and good discipline are main- 
tained in dealing with them. Of the inmates, says the 
Superintendent in hisreport: ‘* Thirty-nine read stories, 
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thirty-two read simple sentences and words, twenty-three 
write letters to their friends ; writing books, from rude 
strokes to neat penmanship, may be exhibited, and draw- 
ings that would be creditable to grammar schools ; gen- 
eral information is given through conversational and 
object lessons, and the true teacher labors to communi- 
cate lively and impressive knowledge rather than to bur- 
den with memorizings of unsubstantial things. Thus 92 
of 158 children receive daily instruction, in degree and 
manner equal to their capacity. A grade lower, and we 
find younger cases, or more backward children—and here 
the common character of school is no longer retained ; 
the exercises are only arranged to discipline, control, and 
prepare for the teacher ; bean-bags, building blocks, and 
pitching rods are the instruments at once of discipline, 
amusement, health and correction, and the most matured 
performance is the attractive threading of long strings of 
beads, the colors of which, placed intentionally, will gradu- 
ate the child to the word class. Many of this intermediate 
grade are on the borders of a class still larger; our J/os- 
pital or Asylum children, numbering forty-two. We en- 
deavor to keep our State lists clear of such, though the 
strongest petitions eome from families burdened with 
these helpless idiots and irresponsible imbeciles. Yet, 
when we appreciate, that by taking from the mother her 
imperfect child, we relieve the energies of her mind and 
body, for the better home training and education of her 
perfect children, or when a community is thus relieved 
of a presence that, if not really dangerous, is often per- 
nicious, or may beceme so, we are impressed that the 
State is well served, and her monies properly employed, 
by caring for these sad and broken ones, whose weak cry 
does not always penetrate the ear of calculating economy.” 

The Superintendent then goes on to discuss at some 
length, coupling the same with carefully selected statis- 
ties, the prevalent causes of idiocy, of which alcoholic 
drinks and their attendants, are among the greatest. 
The excessive use of tobacco is scarcely less baneful in its 
effects. The laws of health, violated through other prac- 
tices, as loathsome as the mind can conceive, are also 
very properly alluded to by the report, which suggests as 
an only remedy, the education of the people in sound 
moral and social science. 

The Institution is now filled to its utmost capacity and 
additional room is immediately required in consequence 
of the increasing number of applicants for admission. A 
detached building is suggested. Forty more pupils could 
be accommodated with but little additional annual out- 
lay. The expenses of the School for the past year were 
over $43,000 and the income, including State appropria- 
tions, scarcely sufficient to meet its necessities. 

Hentincpon: Rey. Cuaries A. Wyertn, has been 
selected to take charge of the Huntingdon Academy, and 
will open his school on the 2d Monday of April. Mr. 
Wyeth, is a gentleman of learning and large experience, 
and is amply qualified to discharge the duties of Principal. 

Luzerne: The Jiazleton Sentinel says: The whole 
number of pupils attending school in tHazleton, for the 
year ending June 4th 1866, was 724, and we have no 
doubt that the number for the year ending in June next 
will exceed 800. For this number of pupils there should 
be provided not less than ten schools, at least for the 
winter months, two or three of which might be closed in 
summer by transferring the pupils to the remaining 
schools. Only seven schools are now in operation, and 
the classes are so numerous and so large that thorough- 
ness in teaching is next to impossible. This necessitates 
a good deal of teaching by rote, the teachers barely find- 
ing time to assign lessons and hear hasty recitations of 
them. The questions, at a recitation, should embrace a 
wider range than those of the text, if the pupils’ real 
knowledge of the subject is to be tested. Indeed, we 
think the teacher should ask no questions at all until the 
pupils has told all he knows about the lesson in his own 
way, after which the teacher’s work should begin, with a 
view of making the lesson one of interest and lasting 
benefit. The rapid growth of our town will, we think, 
soon require another school building, though the neat and 
tasteful structure just completed is not yet entirely paid 
for ; and to build another at present would perhaps over- 
burden the tax payerg. Rooms, however, could be rented 
for school purposes, and we think this should be done 
next winter. Last year the cost of instruction per 
scholar in this borough was 33 cents, while the cost in 
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Hazle township was $1.06, or over three times as much; 
yet there are persons who grumble at the tax they are 
called upon to pay, and this may have a tendency to deter 
directors from making adequate provision for the proper 
education of the children of the borough. 

LycomMinG: Mr. Joun T. Reep, Co. Supt., has lately in- 
spected the public schools in the city of Williamsport, 
and reports the following, as their true character and con- 
dition: In all there are nineteen schools—eight male and 
eight female, one colored, and two mixed. Sixteen of 
these are thrown into fourdifferent grades; making three 
male and two female, fourth grade ; three male and two 
female, third grade ; two male and two female, second 
grade ; and one male and one female, first grade. 

There are many things pertaining to these schools which 
are worthy of commendation ; yet, if the ** aristocracy ” 
could look upon them as being the proper places in which 
to mould the mind and form the character of their off- 
spring, and would foster them as such, it would be greatly 
to the benefit of the schools. It seems to be their desire, 
however, to prevent their children from mingling or asso- 
ciating with the poorer classes. Therefore, instead of 
sending them to the public schools, where they must sit 
on the same seat with the poor man’s son or daughter. 
and be instructed in the same class and by the same 
teacher, they send them to select schools or to the 
Seminary. 

Again, many who are in limited circumstances have 
little education themselves, and cannot properly appre- 
ciate knowledge. Consequently, they too are careless in 
regard to sending their children to school regularly, 
though it is free. Besides, some are of necessity detained at 
home to do work to secure the meansof subsistence. So 
we readily see the reasons for irregular attendance and 
low percentage. But, notwithstanding the schools have 
these serious difficulties to overcome, there is still much 
to encourage, for, by the management of the directors 
and the zeal of worthy teachers, they are in a better 
condition than could reasonably be expected. 

Seventeen of the school-rooms are very good, well 
located and ventilated, and supplied with suitable furni- 
ture, though four have not sufficient black-board surface. 
The teachers are pleasant and affable in their address, kind 
to their pupils, and well qualified for their work. The 
majority have had years of experience. The whole 
number of pupils enrolled is 1592; of this number 680 
were present at the time the inspection was made. The 
average precentage of attendance till date, of the term 
which is just completed, is 72. The pupils are brisk and 
cheerful, obedient to their respeetive teachers and atten- 
tive to their books. Classes recite with such readiness as 
to do credit to themselves and honor to their instructors. 

To this may be added that some improvements on the 
part of the directors are much needed ; such as securing 
a better uniformity of text-books, supplying the schools 
with outline maps and globes, and erecting four more 
new school rooms. 


MonTGOMERY: Rey. ROBERT CRUIKSHANK, for many 
years proprietor of the Cottage Seminary, at Pottstown, 
has disposed of that institution to Rev. Joun Moore, 
of West Philadelphia. The sale does not include all 
property at present belonging to the Seminary tract, only 
the buildings and the grounds adjoining, 308 feet front 
by 300 feet deep. The price is $12,400. Mr. Cruikshank, 
has been a long time connected with this Seminary as its 
Principal, and has labored faithfully and successfully in 
this vocation, and his retirement will be a matter of 
regret to our citizens generally. His successor, Rey. Mr. 
Moore, is a gentleman who comes here very highly re- 
commended as a practical teacher, and as possessing all 
the scholarly attainments and business qualifications 
necessary to the management of his new charge with 
success. He is at present Principal of a flourishing 
Female Seminary in West Philadelphia. Mr. Cruikshank, 
will retire about the Ist of July next.— Pottstown Ledger. 

SnrpER: The Spring session of the Freeburg Academy, 
a school for both sexes, will open on Tuesday, April 2nd. 
This institution is located in one of the finest valleys of 
the State. The Principal Mr. Danrex 8. Borgr, occu- 
pies the building, and students who desire it, can board 
with him. The school is well adapted for the comfort of 
students. The course of instruction embraces all the 
branches usually taught in primary, academical and classi- 
cal departments. It is designed to make the Teachers’ 
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Normal Class a leading feature of the institution. Every 
facility to a thorough qualification for the responsible 
calling of the Teacher, is promised those who are looking 
to the profession for permanent employment. The County 
Superintendent is also connected with the Academy. 
York: Messrs. 8. G. Borp and Gro. W. Hetces, will 
open a school for instruction in the higher branches, in 
the borough of York, on the 8th inst. The school will 
be conducted under the auspices of the County Educa- 
tional Committee, and is intended for the special benefit 
of persons who desire to qualify themselves for the calling 
of teachers. Messrs. Boyd and Heiges have both had 
extensive experience as public instructors, and are amply 
qualified for the responsible duties they have assumed. 
The True Democrat in a series of articles has been ad- 
yocating a wiser and more liberal management of the 
public schools of the borough, and urging upon the Board 
the propriety of properly grading the same. The editor 
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says in his last article upon this subject: ‘* Our schools 
should be kept open at least ten months in the years 
should be under a strict moral government, and so graded 
as to mect the demands of the student as he progresses 
from one point of improvement to another. To have 
scholars studying the alphabet and making pot-hooks, 
and others engaged in solving difficult problems in geo- 
metry and algebra in the same school and under the 
control of the same teacher, is not consistent with their 
advancement. They ought to be taught in separate de- 
partments, in schools properly graded for that purpose.”? 

Wasuincton: We learn from our Washington county 
exchanges that, under the energetic administration of 
Prof. J. C. Grucurist, County Superintendent, a new in- 
terest in educational affairs has been aroused. Institutes, 
under the direction of the Superintendent, are being held 
in various parts of the county, and they are well attended 
not only by the teachers and leading friends of education, 
but also by the public generally. oy 
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Iowa: There are schools directors and others in ourown 
State who might take a hint from the following paragraph 
clipped from a country newspaper published in Iowa: 

‘* We notice that one of our directors, Mr. Curips, has 
had a fine lot of forest tress set ont and a good substantial 
fence built around our school grounds. When these trees 
have acquired a few years growth they will be beautiful 
indeed, and help in no small way to make this resort of 
our children, as it should be, very attractive. Nothing 
has a more healthy tendency in developing in children a 
taste for the refined and beautiful, than just such pleasant 
arrangements about their place of study. For one, we 
never begrudge a single penny, thus wisely laid out in 
ornamenting the’school house or school grounds. Now let 
Mr. CHILDs see that the walls of the building are papered 
or — relieved of their barrenness, and all will be 
well. 


MICHIGAN: The Legislature of Michigan has passed a 
Reform School Bill, which provides for the election of 
County Superintendents, the grading of certificates, and 
inspection of the schools, school libraries, &c., in each 
county, the County officer to report to the State Superin- 
tendent, who will in turn make his report to the Legisla- 
ture,—a system similar to that in foree in Pennsylvania 
for a number of years. 

MassacunuseEtts: The subscription lists of the Vermont 
and Connecticut Sehool Journals have been transferred to 
the books of the Maseachussetts Teacher. The Teacher ab- 
sorbs both its neighbors very gracefully. It is an admir- 
able educational journal. 


New York: Honatio N. Rosrnson, the distinguished 
educator and author, died on the 19th of January, at his 
residence in Elbridge, N. Y. His series of mathematical 
works is highly esteemed by a large number of the most 
eminent educators of the country. They are widely used, 
and are constantly gaining the commendations of teachers. 

The Board of Education of New York city has provided 
for twenty-five evening schools. They were opened the 
first Monday of October, to continue eighteen weeks. The 
exercises were held on each evening of the usual school 
days, from 7 to 914 o’clock. Male pupils must be at least 
fourteen years of age, and female pupils twelve. Male 
principals receive for each evening’s service $3.50, female 
principals $2.75; male assistants $2.50, female assistants 
$1.50. Books furnished free. Certificates of progress 
awarded. 

Ouro: Prof. Otivan Anwy has resigned his position as 
Principal of the Normal School. Hon. E. E. Wuits, late 
School Commissioner of Ohio, has declined to become 
Mr. Argy’s sucessor. This we regret as much as our 


Ohio friends rejoice thereat. We clip the following fiom 
the Columbus Journal :—The Board of Regents of New 
York, through their Executive Committee, have tendered 





to Hon. E. E. Warts, of this city, the position of Princi- 
pal of New York State Normal School at Albany, with a 
salary amounting, including house rent, to over $3,000 
perannum. The offer is made by the unanimous vote of 
the Board, and coming from the Empire State to a citi- 
zen of Columbus, known to the members only by reputa- 
tion, may be considered as a very flattering compliment 
but one well deserved. The Board of Regents is respect- 
fully informed that Ohio can not spare just yet the man 
who has done so much for her public schools, and Mr. 
Wuite’s numerous friends in this State will learn with 
pleasure that he declines to accept the offer, but will re- 
main still in Ohio.—New York Teacher. 


RuovE IsLanp: The last nnmber of the Rhode Island 
Schoolmaster contains a full synopsis of the recent State 
School Report, from Which we take the following : 

*¢ Tt is said that what a man is willing to pay for athing, 
very nearly measures his estimation of its value. Mea- 
sured by this standard, the public interest in our schools 
has very much increased during the past twenty years. 
In 1845 the entire amount raised for school purposes was 
$55,000, while for the year 1866-7, it exceeds the sum of 
$165,000, an advance of more than two hundred per cent. 
This is certainly very encouraging, and gives much hope 
for the future. It shows thatour schools have not lost 
their hold upon the regard of the State. Indeed they will 
compare favorably with those of any of the ether States 
in the Union. In all the essentials of good schools they 
are as far in advance as any of their compeers. Three 
important elements combine to retard their progress, viz + 
the lack of parental interest and supervision, absenteciem or 
truancy, and the want of a well established Normal School. 

The number of public schools in the State is 515. The 
number of teachers employed during the winter term was 
689, an increase of 41 over last year, though there were 
only 3 more schools. Of thesc 176 were males, a decrease 
of 23 from last year; and 513 were females, an increase 
of 54 over last year. For the summer term the number 
of male teachers was 59, of female, 539. The number of 
pupils in attendance during the winter months was 27,641; 
being a decrease of 368 from last year. This was occa- 
sioned by the increased facilities and the increased neces- 
sity for earning money. Of these pupils, 14,282 wera 
boys—115 less than last year; and 12,959 were girls—243 
less than last year, nearly all of whom went tothe factories" 
The average attendance was a little larger than that of 
the previous year. 

The whole amount of money available for educational 
purposes, $227,791.27, being an increase over the sum for 
the year before of $53,596.56—a larger sum than has ever 
before been secured in one year. The amount expended 
on school houses was $23,517.50, exceeding that of the 
previous year by $5,939.21. All this is an indication that 
the interest in our public schools is not diminishing. 
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Our Book Gable. 


Vorce axnp Action: A new and practical system of the 
culture of the Voice and Action, and a complete Ana- 
lysis of the Human Passions; with an appendix of 
Readings and Recitations. Designed for public speakers, 
teachers, and students. By Prof. J. E. Frobisher. 
264 pages. 12mo. Ivison, Phinney Blakeman & Co. 
New York. 1867. 

It is not often that we are led blindly by great names; 
but if time had not allowed an examination of this book 
for ourself, we should almost have been willing toin- 
dorse it on the strength of the fact that it is grounded 
on Rush’s *‘ Philosophy of the Human Voice,’’—the best 
exhaustive treatise on the subject, extant. But careful 
examination shows the work itself to be its own best 
praise. In addition to an able introductory treatise, it 
has a full and admirable collection of difficult combina- 
tions of letters for exercises ; it explains Modulation, Ex- 
pression, Intonation, Pauses, Gestures, &c.; and it con- 
cludes with examples of the passions, readings for prac- 
tice, varied selections, and brief extracts from the best 
compositions in the language. The book isnot only com- 
prehensive of all that seems proper to its purpose, but 
more thorough and philosophical in its treatment of that 
subject than any we have yet seen,—especially for those 
attempting to improve in Elocution without a teacher. 
Our Wor.p: Or First lessons in Geography, for child- 

ren. By Mary L. Hall. 116 pages, small quarto. 

Samuel F. Nichols. Boston. 1867. 

This is an attractive book for small children, and in the 
hands of a competent and pains-taking teacher, well cal- 
culated for use. It is especially suitable to mothers 
desirous of teaching their own children and making them 
think as well as master facts. It is pretty much in the 
form of familiar lectures by the teacher, with foot-page 
questions to fasten the text upon the mind. This end is 
further promoted by numerous good pictures, and by 
nine maps, representing eollectively the whole surface 
of the globe,—but giving, as is right, the largest space 
both of map and text to our own country. As is also 
right, none of the maps are cumbered and confused by 
those numerous, or rather innumerable, little details and 
names which are so often a terror to the learner as well 
as inthe way of their own use. The maps are also 
sought to be fastened upon the mind by questions—only, 
however, in the whole about two hundred. It is a good 
book ;—not professing great novelty, but promising much 
good. 

Homes Witsovut Hanps: Being a Description of the 
Habitations of Animals, classed according to their 
Principle of Construction. By J. G. Wood, M. A., F. 
I. S., Author of *‘ Illustrated Natural History.’? With 
about 140 Illustrations engraved on Wood by G. Pear- 
son, from Original Designs, made by F. W. Keyl and 
E. A. Smith, under the Author’s Superintendence. 
Smo. 651 pages. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


The list of the Harpers numbers, we believe, over two 
thousand publications ; but there is no work upon it more 
unique in its character than this, and none so well cal- 
culated to foster an interest in natural history or the 
habits of the toiling builders here described, whether bee 
or ant, burrowing mole, coral-worker, pensile bird, or 
wandering albatross. Beginning with the simplest and 
most natural form of habitation,—namely, a burrowin the 


ground, the work proceeds in the following order :—2nd 
those creatures that suspend their homes in the air; 3rd, 
those that are real builders, forming their domiciles of 
mud, stones, sticks, and similar materials ; 4th, those that 
make their habitations beneath the surface of the water, 
whether salt or fresh; 5th, those that live socially in 
communities ; 6th, those which are parasitic upon ani- 
mals or plants; and 7th, those that build on branches. 
The last chapter treats of miscellanea, or those that 
could not well be classed in either of the preceding 
groups. A full table of contents is appended to the work, 
as well as a carefully prepared alphabetical index. The 
illustrations are spirited, numerous, illustrative of the 
text and,—so far as we are able to decide,—faithful to 
nature. Were a copy of this work on the desk of every 
teacher in the land, it would invest the school-room with 
a new interest, the study of nature with new charms. 
Besides, children treated to such a book as this occa- 
sionally, would lose sumething of—we had almost said— 
the instinct of cruelty, and gradually learn to love the 
things of God’s creation. 


A Nose Lire: By the author of John Halifax, Gentle- 
man, (Miss Mulock.) 12mo. 302 pages. Harper & 
Brothers. New York. 


Without preface, headings to the chapters, or any of 
the other usual machinery, here is a work into which the 
author enters at once with all herheart. Evidently based 
on fact, the subject has afforded full scope for her fine 
imagination, and free display for human nature in some 
of its best and most touching lights. The Hero—forsuch 
he is in his long-suffering and brave goodness—is at the 
same time the last of a titled race and a poor deformed 
cripple ; yet withal, intelligent, warm-hearted and self- 
sacrificing. Thus hopelessly clogged by his personal in- 
feriority and also early disappointed in the one hope of 
his weary life, he suffers on through all,—a sad, yet sub- 
lime instance of manly fortitude and Christian resigna- 
tion,—till finally, after having lived only to promote the 
happiness of others, death relieves him, already an old 
man in ordinary mid-life, from his hard trial and gives 
the first taste of joy to a spirit long but patiently ripe for 
Heaven. It is a book quite as remarkable for power of 
treatment as for novelty and the deep pathos of its subject. 
PRACTICAL ARITHMBTIC: embracing the Science of Num- 

bers and the Art of Computation. For Schools and 

Academies. By John F. Stoddard. A. M. Author of 

Normal Mathematical Series, &c. 12mo. 336 pages. 

Sheldon & Co. New York. 1867. 

We have before noticed this book as amongst the best 
of its elass, and now only again allude to it for the pur- 
pose of saying, that it has recently been enriched with a 
satisfactory but remarkably concise presentation of the 
Metrical System of Weights and Measures, and other 
improvements, 

We like to see the standard works on Arithmetic kept 
up, by revisions and additions, to the wants of the schools 
and the improvements in the science. It is a good sign 
that fewer new works on Arithmetic come out now than 
some years ago. It shows, among other things, that 
there is more teacher-teaching and less of book-teaching, 
in the schools. 
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Manvat or EvemMentary Locic: Designed especially for 
the use of Teachers and Learners, By Lyman Atwater, 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the Col- 
lege of New Jersey. 12mo. 244 pages. J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia. 1867. 

This is an admirably timed, well executed, and beau- 
tiful book,—methodical, comprehensive, handsomely 
printed on fine paper, and just what is needed both by 
teachers and advanced pupils. After hearing that the 
author has drawn from the works of Whately, Kent, 
Hamilton, Bayne, De Morgan, Wilson, Bowen, Thom- 
son and Mill, the reader need not be told that the book 
is fully up with the most recent conclusions of the great 
thinkers of the world. We have yet few schools fit,—or 
at any rate supposed to be fit—for this study; but the 
time is close at hand when methodical thinking—logic— 
must be recognized as an essential portion of school work. 
We would therefore advise every teacher to prepare for 
it; and he cannot make a better beginning than by 
studying this or some similar work. 

LaBouLaYe’s Farry Book: Fairy Tales of All Nations. 
By Edouard Laboulaye, Member of the Institute of 
France. Translated by Mary L. Booth, Translator of 
*< Martin’s History of France,” &c.. &c. With Engray- 
ings. 12mo. 3836 pages. Harper & Brothers. New 
York. 1867. 

Well, we have been reading a fairy book—fitly entitled 
Fairy Tales of All Nations,’’—such fairy tales as our 
boyhood’s fancy never revelled in. From the notices we 
had already seen of this charming collection of stories, we 
were disposed to receive it with a good degree of favor, 
and,—though not beguiled quite so badly as the editor 
of the New York Independent, who confesses that he 
has “read every word of it,”—we must nevertheless 
commend the good taste displayed by our brother knight 
of the quill in the selection of his reading matter. ‘‘One 
of the first humorists as well as one of the first judicial 
writers of his time, it has been the favorite recreation of 
the author to amuse children with tales, wherein the gro- 
tesque veils a keen and subtle satire rarely equalled.”? Of 
one of his storjes, the longest in the beautiful volume 
before us, the author says in a letter to his American 
translator, ‘‘I am pleased that Abdallah finds a place in 
your collection. The story cost me more than a year’s 
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study. There is not a detail in it that is not borrowed 
from some narrative of Eastern travel. and I read the 
Koran through twice (a wearisome task) in order to ex- 
tract therefrom a morality that might put Christians to 
the blush, though practised by Arabs.’? The translator, 
Miss Mary L. Booth, has succeeded well in her difficult 
task,—bringing to it not only a love for the work upon 
which she was engaged, but also a thorough knowledge 
of the language with which she was required to deal. We 
thank her in the name of the ten thousand American 
children, who will remember The Castle of Life, Prince 
Charming, and Abdallah, long after they have forgotten 
much that we (perhaps unwisely) regard as of far higher 
value. Denominate numbers in arithmetic are a very 
good thing, but we may also believe in that which rouses 
the imagination and touches the heart. 
A COMPLETE MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: By 
Thomas B. Shaw, M. A. Edited, with notes and illus- 
trations, by Wm. Smith, Z.L. D. With asketch of 


American Literature. By Henry T. Tuckerman. 12mo. 
540 pages. Sheldon & Co. New York. 1867. 


This is a reprint of an English work, with the addition 
of 64 pages devoted to American Literature. It differs 
from most of the works of this class, now in use in the 
schools. They generally abound in full specimen extracts 
from the writings of the various authors treated of, in 
connection with discussions of the styles of the respective 
literary eras. This has nothing of the kind. It is more 
of a literary biography, with the Author’s own opinions 
and conclusions as to the style, substance and effect of 
the works of each literary period. The American adden- 
dum is of the same character and well executed. We know 
of no work containing so great a number of valuable lit- 
erary facts in so small compass, or so methodically pre- 
sented ; and, so far as time has permitted the examination, 
the author’s own portion—the critical conclusions—is 
honestly performed. 

Music: From C. M. Tremaine, 481 Broadway, New York. 

We have been favored with ‘‘ The Juvenile Party Gal- 
lop,”? By J. D. Jasienski,; and ‘* Where have the Beau- 
tiful Gone?”? Duet, by James D. Clark; the latter with 
appropriate words. 





Department of Common Schools, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
OFFICIAL. ] Harrispure, April, 1867. 


Question: If County Commissioners refuse to furnish 
to School Directors copies of the last adjusted valuation, 
how are they to procure it ? 

ANSWER: The law is explicit and positive upon this 
point, and if the Commissioners will not conform to its 
requirements the remedy is in the courts. The foilowing 
Act of May 8, 1854, section 29, together with the deci- 
sions based upon said act, appears to be conclusive upon 
the subject. They will be found on the 101st and 102d 
pages of the School Laws and Decisions: 

_LXXX. That for the purpose of enabling the board of 
directors or controllers to assess and apportion the tax tor 
the ensuing school year, the county commissions shall, 
when required, furnish the president or secretary of the 
board with a copy of the last adjusted valuation of proper 





subjects and things made taxable in the same, for State 
and county purposes, which said property, subjects and 
things are hereby made taxable for school purposes, ac- 
cording to the provisions of this act. 


236. It is an official duty of the commissioners to furnish 
the “‘last adjusted valuation ;’’ and in case of refusal, the 
proper court would grant a writ of mandamus, compel- 
ling them to do so. 

237. But a request in writing, for it, should be made in 
due time by the secretary, if any delay in furnishing the 
adjusted valuation is apprehended. 

238. Direetors are not to call on assessora for a copy of 
the valuation. Itis the exclusive duty of the county com- 
missioners to furnish it, and the directors cannot receive 
it from any other source, or pay assessors for a copy 
thereof. 
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SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS OFFICE, 


OrrFiciat. | LANCASTER, April 1, 1867. 


: Soldiers’ Orphan Schools. 


NUMBER OF ORPHANS in attendance at the different 
Schools and Institutions, up to this date :— 


Dayton, . 2.020008 -. Armstrong County, ... 85 
North Sewickley —— Beaver segetes Fates 57 
Phillipsburg, ...0+s seen, “.. waiewes pai ace aee 159 
Quakertown, «16. “os mee aa. ek wee Lh aaieis 141 
Orangeville ...... “6... Columbia...... SF eeee 168 
White Hall...... s¢ ... Cumberland... ‘*..... 151 
Uniontown...... ‘* .... Fayette ....... WO. cnt 88 
Cassville..... ose © 0 SROEOR 150, 5000 178 
Me Allisterville.  .. Juniata. ..... cane See 
Paradises******* **... Lancaster..... enor er 159 
|S ter tt, a sbebenes “ ee. Sef 
Harford. ...ss0+ " : Susquehanna. . * 147 
Total of the more advanced pupils,........ 1592 

Pittsburg & Allegheny O.A., Allegt keny*+ - 104 
Pittsburg & All. Children’s Home, .** ..... ij «a 
Allegheny Soldiers’? Orph. ITome,..‘*.....- “44 

** Episcopal Church mre pera kya “.. 2 
Passavants Orphan Home,..... Beaver....‘*.. 5 
Zelienople Farm School,..... -Butler..... my @ 
Jacksonville’. 0.006. **.cccces ee Contre.....%.. 104 
FEmaus Orphan Home,.........Dauphin... '.. 81 


Lancaster Children’s Home,....Lancaster. ‘*.. 125 
* St. James Orphan Asylum..*.... %.. 18 





Wilkesbarre Orphan Home,...... Luzerne...**.. 70 
Loysville School,.....eceeeeees € erry ree ee 
ANGETEONDUTY . .0ccvsscsccceveces  seseee ‘*.. 
Northern Home,.. a phil: ade _ Pere 126 
Bridesburg Orphan : School, . A SN, 4 Ep 62 
a PE Pr ere eV ee kanes 51 
t. Vincent’s O. ‘ain souseecnee Mh; dine need 2 
on Vincent’s Orphan Home, ...cee'Sevecseeee 2 
St. John’s Orphan Asylum, ....e. SS ecceeeees 34 
Catholie Home for Girls,.... ..s++ Oo eiensecs 2 

Episcopal Church Homey... cceeee Secceceees 14 
Lincoln Institution, ........+5+ rE ee 76 
Llome for Dest. Colored Childrens inne .& 
York ‘Orphan Home,....- WORE COs. cc sscere 

Total of the more juvenile pupils, 1177 

Total of all ages,............ 2769 


The number of all ages ordered to be admitted to date, 
is 3510. 

The number of applicants whose papers are on file but 
for whom school accommodations are not yet at com. 
mand, is now 303. 





Legislation. 

Nothing had yet been definately done by the Legisla- 
ture, when this number of the Journal was put to press 
(March 23 ;) but the prospect was that a law wonld be 
passed regulating the whole Soldiers’ Orphans School 
System, and a liberal appropriation given for its support 
the current year. This state of facts will account for 
brevity, this month. 


Mistakes in Names. 
Principals of schools and managers of institutions will 
please be more particular as to the names of pupils, in 
making out the lists in their quarterly accounts and also 


in reporting admissions of new pupils. In all cases, it is 
the name written, (and as written,) inthe Order for Admis- 
sion that is to be used. The name in the Order is in all 
cases taken from the sworn application of the mother and 
is the one entered in the books of this office. No orphan 
can therefore be recognized by any other. It occasions 
much trouble here to have any departure from this regis- 
tered name; and hereafter, no orphan can be paid for, 
unless his name in the quarterly account be the same as 
that in the order for admission. 





Receipts for Goods. 

As soon as materials for clothing, shoes, hats, &c., are 
received from Philadelphia or elsewhere, at any of the 
schools, by order of the Superintendent of Soldiers’ Or- 
phans, they are to be compared with the invoice or list 
sent along with them ; and if correct, the Principal of the 
school is at once to attach to the invoice his receipt for 
the goods named therein, and send the invoice with the 
receipt to the Superintendent. If the goods and the in- 
voice do not agree, the merchant or other person for- 
warding the goods is immediately to be informed of the 
difference. 





Effect on Character. 

The following extract from a report by the Principal of 
one of the more advanced schools, speaks foritself. Such 
aresult is very cheering; and, what is better, instanceg 
of the kind are not by any means rare in the schools : 

**George’s mother proposes to bind him out to a trade. 
He is a boy of some talent, and has during’ his time here 
made considerable progress, especially during the last 
three months. Ilis difficulty at home was insubordina- 
tion, as his mother says; but he did not manifest that 
here, after the first week. On the contrary, as a general 
thing he was amongst the most obedient pupils. All 
that he required in this direction was kindness, patience 
and firmness. When regularly discharged he will have 
our best wishes and prayers for his welfare. 

‘*T think you can have but little conception how hard it 
is to part with some of these orphans when regularly dis- 
charged. George M., (another boy) left erying, because 
he had to go} and as the boys gathered around him to bid 
good bye, he said, Who is there that is willing te trade 
places with me, and go and let me stay? And he said 
to me, I want to ask a favor, and it is the privilege of 
coming back some time? I replied, Certainly, you will 
always find a plate and a bed here. When he came he 
was among the most umpromising of our boys; he was 
what is known in the city as a Pittsburg rat. But he had 
some noble points in his nature that could be touched 
and brought out; and these soon became a controlling 
power in his character. His progress in study was only 
moderate ; he has no marked talent. His greatest im- 
provement was in character,—in the formation of proper 
views of life and duty and systematic habits. We can 
only say, may God bless and save him.” 
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Our Cabinet Organ. 


Original Communicntions. 


—_———— 


Our Cabinet Organ. 

‘“‘The school-master that cannot sing,’’ says 
Martin Luther, ‘‘ I would not look upon.’? The 
value of proper instruction in vocal music can 
hardly be over-estimated, and what intelligent 
parent in our land would not be gratified to know 
that his child possessed the advantages of such 
vocal training ? Indeed, in whatever light this mat- 
ter is viewed, it is good, and good only. We find 
music adding to the happiness of the child, to the 
attractive influence of the school, to the refining 
pleasures of home, and thus gradually elevating 
the moral tone of the community and increasing 
the aggregate of happiness inthe same. And we 
trust the day is coming when not only vocal but 
also instrumental music will appear as a common 
branch upon the teacher’s certificate. By ‘‘in- 
strumental’’ music we mean nothing beyond abil- 
ity to read a simple air or an ordinary accompan- 
iment upon Cabinet Organ, piano or melodeon,— 
a degree of skill that may readily be acquired. 

Music is an inexhaustible source of gratifica- 
tion. Not only is it a present joy, but in coming 
years, it will shed its soothing influence over the 
ruder experiences of life, lightening toil, cheer- 
ing the family circle, and binding it in closer 
union. It is one of heavyen’s choicest gifts. All 
lovers of music are fully sensible of its power in 
mitigating the fatigue of labor and in alleviating 
pain and caré. 

An excellent man and a good teacher expresses 
the following opinion in regard to the influence 
of music in school: 


‘In respect to moral training and discipline, I 
regard music or singing in school as invaluable. 
Nothing so quickly relaxes the mind, and frees it 
from bad feelings and discouragements which the 
daily studies may engender. It relieves the teacher, 
too, to join ina cheerful song, bodily as well as 
mentally. A teacher who sings often, will not 
very often scold. [Mark that.] I believe he can 
expend much of his over-wrought nervousness in 
this way ; and, instead of sharp tones piercing 
the heart, his words will fall in soft and gentle 
accents. Song always draws closer its partici- 
pants, and in the song-exercise, if ever, there will 
be happiness in the school-room. Asa mental ex- 
ercise, also, music fixes attention, concentrates 
thought, cultivates quick and nice discernment. 
As a physical exercise, it brings into healthy 
action those vital organs, which cannot be reached 
so effectually in any other way. The Germans, 
who sing almost universally, claim that singing 
1S a preventive of disease of the lungs.” 


Says another competent authority : 


“There is no occupation in life with which 
music could not harmonize. We have hyms for 


divine worship; war has called forth many a 
heart-stirring logic ; the devil himself has his bac- 
chanalian songs for his groggeries ; why should 
we not also have cheering songs for the work- 
shop, the cornfield, the kitchen, the school? On 
the continent of Europe they are wiser than we in 
this respect. ‘There music forms a daily part of 
the educational training. It is found far more 
effective than the rod, or tasks, or angry reproof, 
for softening rugged, and cheering morose dispo- 
sitions. In Germany no teacher is considered as 
qualified to teach even a common school, who has 
not some knowledge of music, cannot lead a choir 
of voices, and perform on some instrument:”’ 


There is but one opinion upon this subject. 
Now what were wiser than to make provision, in 
our schools, both public and private, for instruc- 
tion in this branch? ‘‘Teach your boys what 
they will practice when they become men,” is a 
good maxim, and most forcible in its application 
to instruction in vocal music. 

But we sat down to write an article upon OUR 
CABINET ORGAN, and have been wandering off in 
another direction. No matter, the two subjects 
are kin. The school that delights in vocal music 
ought to have a Cabinet Organ, if such an in- 
strument can at all be afforded. Ours stands 
open by yonder wall,—keyboard conspicuous, 
dotted with its twenty-five flats and sharps that 
so often deceive our as yet unskilled fingers,— 
the well-known trade mark of ‘‘ MASON AND 
HAMLIN”? flashing from its polished front and 
challenging competition. We are proud of our in- 
strrment, and know we have the worth of our 
money. At all events, it isn’t for sale. We 
paid $170 for it,—5-octave, double-reed, oiled- 
walnut case,—selected for use, though at the same 
time, the most ornamental article of furniture 
we happen to own. 

Before deciding”upon which organ to purchase, 
whethec an Estey, a Smith, a Prince, a Carhart. 
and Needham, or a Mason and Hamlin, we con- 
sulted three or four gentlemen of our acquaint- 
ance, organists themselves, familiar with such 
matters, and competent to give the advice desired. 
They were unanimous in favor of the Mason and 
Hamlin instrument. We inquired ‘*‘ How about 
the stops ?’? Never mind the stops, ‘‘ they said, 
*¢ you have the Automatic Swell.’ We took their 
advice and there’s our organ, the choicest of our 
earthly possessions,—babies excepted, of course ! 

Shall we describe it? Shall we talk of the 
crescendos and diminuendos of the automatic swell, 
giving that wonderful capacity for light and 
shade which enables the instrument in the words 
of the Musical Review, ‘‘to approach the power and 
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expression of the human voice ?” of the marvel- 
lous simplicity of structure by which, without 
any unusual movement of hands or feet, the 
player can command at will any degree from the 
loudest to the softest tone ? of the fine voicing of 
the reeds ? of the extraordinary power of the in- 
strument ? of the roundness, fullness, sweetness, 
in a word, of the perfection of tone ? of the deli- 
cacy and promptness with which it ‘‘ speaks” to 
the touch ? of the durability of workmanship, and 
the finish of actionand case? We think not. So 
many worthy men have gone this way before us 
—to sorry failure in the attempt—that we shall 
take warning from their melancholy example. 

A clergyman of note who was recently in New 
York, paid a visit to the Turkish Baths, in that 
city. He went in like any other weary mortal ; 
and after having been pounded, and steamed, and 
stretched, and douched, rolled in blankets, and 
worked over ‘‘ quite in the new,’ he finally 
emerged from the establishment a la Mercury, or 
Bayard Taylor, after a similar experience in the 
Orient, with wings at his ankles! Some one 
wished to know how the thing was done and how 
he felt afterwards. He replied that he was 
‘no more able to tell than to describe one of 
Mason & Hamlin’s Cabinet Organs.’’? The latter 
difficulty we fully appreciate ; the former we hope 
to look into on our next visit to the metropolis. 

Instrumental music, as an accompaniment to 
the voice, 1s becoming more and more a leading 
feature in our best public schools. It follows 
naturally upon the introduction of vocal music 
In the large cities of Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, and Chicago, ex- 
perience has long since demonstrated to theobser- 
vation of competent School Controllers, the fact 
that vocal music is an essential feature of any 
well-digested system of popular education. And 
this fact once established, no arguments advanced 
by a false economy succeeded longer in banishing 
the same from the school curriculum. The visi- 
tor to the schools of these cities finds in a large 
proportion of them, pianos of first-class manu- 
facture, or School Organs of the most approved 
modern styles. All parties concerned—teachers 
pupils and controllers—regard these as essential 
parts of the school furniture ; and, in female 
schools more particularly, would as soon think of 
dropping from the list the inevitable blackboard 
as the invaluable musical instrument. This is 
also true, to a greater or less extent, of progres- 
sive towns of smaller sizeevery wherein the North. 

The marked improvement of late years in the 
manufacture of musical instruments keeps pace 
with the public demand. To so great a degree is 
this the case, that the Cabinet Organ, an instru- 
ment of sustained power, occupying much less 
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space in the school-room, better adapted for the 
purpose intended, and furnished at less than half 
the cost of the piano, has in a measure super- 
seded the latter instrument in popular favor, 
both for the school-room and the family circle. 
The instrument of which we write—‘‘ ours »— 
was used last Fall at one of the largest county in- 
stitutes yet held in Pennsylvania, in one of the 
largest court-rooms of the State, and although 
a very good piano stood beside it, yet the Cabinet 
Organ was preferred, and used during the en- 
tire week, while the piano was opened but three 
or four times. 

In closing, we would recommend to school di- 
rectors who can afford the expense, and who have 
teachers permanently employed, that they place 
an instrument of this class in the schools under 
their control. It will prove a wise investment. If 
the teacher plays, so much the better ; if not, it is 
no difficult matter to learn how to touch the keys, 
as we have said, in a simple air or easy accom- 
paniment ; and a beginning made,—an interest 
once excited,—progress is certain, and lasting 
good will result to the school. 8 

Work for Institutes.—No. 21. 
OrAL INSTRUCTION IN THE ScHooL Room. 

Perhaps few better evidences can be given of 
effective teaching, than ability in the instructor 
to seize on passing observations, illustrative of 
scientilic truths, or facts taught in the daily 
lessons for recitation. I have sometimes witnessed 
the influence of such suggestive hints, and have 
inferred that more lasting impressions have been 
made by them, on the minds of pupils, than by a 
long time spent in the ordinary routine of school- 
room exercises. 

In many schools a short period is set apart, for 
the pupils to propose questions to each other,—to 
be solved, either on the spur of the moment, or 
on the next day allotted to similar exercises. A 
great part of the examples proposed, have in most 
instances been taken from the text-books in use 
by the pupils, and repeated at the time proposed. 
So far as these questions are adapted to familiar. 
ize the lessons before studied, they may be useful 
and often entertaining to the pupils. But if they 
had been trained with a love of investigation, to 
observe various objects in nature, it might often 
occur to them that questions involving illustra- 
tions of the principles of the sciences will often 
be suggested, and the solutions will frequently 
give a zest to their studies, by showing that many 
phenomena and facts are transpiring continually, 
of which they have never before inquired into the 
causes. Let us suppose a class engaged in the ru- 
diments of Natural Philosophy, and that their 
preceptor, in order to cultivate their powers of ob- 
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servation, has requested, that at their next reci- 
tation, the class shall each come prepared, with 
at least one question, supposed to have a bearing 
on some fundamental principle of the science in 
which they are engaged. 

The following are a few of the queries that 
have at different times been suggested to the minds 
of pupils, on their way to the school room, or 
from other occasions of reading or observation. 

1. One of the students inquires of another re- 
specting a peculiar form of dew on grass, having 
observed, on the morning of the exercise, the 
moisture on the blades of grass assuming the 
form of little globules. Myriads of those little 
shining globes of water were seen standing on the 
tip ends of the blades. It is required to explain 
by what law the water assumes this form on the 
grasss. Another of the class has remarked what 
is commonly called white or hoar frost on many 
vegetable substances. The peculiarity of the ap- 
pearance has suggested the question. 2. In what 
form does the frost descend to the earth ? and 3. 
What power in nature causes the particles of frost 
to assume the crystalized form that is so frequent- 
ly observed ? 4. Why is it that when a certain 
degree of heat is applied to lead, iron or other 
metals, it changes the respective masses to a fluid 
form ? 5. What would be the effect of applying 
different degrees of heat to a vessel of quick- 
silver ? 6. On what principle does water act in 
cleansing soiled clothes, or any other surface to 
which it may be applied ? 7. There are two cars 
at the top of a hill or inclined plane, from which 
each has a track for descent. Supposing the cars 
to be of the same size and construction, but one 
loaded and the other empty, and both be allowed 
to descent without obstruction, at the same mo- 
ment,—will they arrive at the foot of the plane at 
the same, or at different times ? 

There is another question connected with a 
branch of national history, called Entomology. 
It is known that there is a remarkable insect, 
called the seventeen-year locust (Cicada Septen- 
decem). This insect appears at intervals of seven- 
teen years. Will some member of the class inform 
by what means it finds its way into the earth, and 
what are its movements during the long period of 
its imprisonment in the earth, or during the time 
passed beneath its surface ?* 

In this way by the pupil’s propounding questions 
for solution, a spirit of ingenious inquiry may be 
awakened and many young minds incited to the 
study of nature. 

The above are offered as a specimen of the in- 
quiries which the writer has heard made on differ- 





*Its first appearance within the recollection of the 
writer was in the year 1800, and the next of course will 
be in the year, 1868. 
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ent occasions in the school-room. The teacher 
will readily perceive that any observing student 
of the laws of nature, may multiply his inquiries 
on such subjects to an unlimited extent, in Na- 
tural Science ; and he need not be told how much 
judicious answers to the queries, will facilitate the 
progress of his pupil, as well as increase his love 


for these useful studies. HUMANITAS. 


Teaching in the South. 


At the time of the breaking out of the late rebel- 
lion there was not a single one of the then slave- 


‘holding States that had a system of common 


schools. <A few of the large cities, like Memphis, 
St. Louis and New Orleans, had made nominal pro- 
vision for free schools, but they were of such a 
character, and conducted in such a manner that 
those who considered themselves as belonging to 
the better class of society would not send their 
children to them. But into none of these schools 
were colored children admitted, nor was any provi- 
sion made for the education even of those of free 
parents who paid taxes for school purposes. In 
the country you might travel for hundreds of 
miles without catching a glimpse of anything 
resembling a school house. Instead, however, 
at nearly every cluster of buildings you would 
find awkward, staring signs announcing drinking 
saloons. Asa natural consequence resulting from 
such a state of affairs, when the victorious legions 
of the Northern army made the black man prac- 
tically free, every effort of ours to establish com- 
mon schools was met with opposition. ‘The white 
population did not desire the advantage for them- 
selves, and to them it was especially objectionable 
that the colored people should be educated. In 
fact every Southern State had made it a crime for 
any person to attempt to teach negroes ; the 
statutes of Louisiana—as an example—making it 
** punishable by imprisonment at hard labor for 
not more than twenty-one years, or by death at 
the discretion of the Court.” 

Under such circumstances the experiences of 
teachers in the South, since the war, have been 
varied—varied not a little with hardships and 
dangers. The prejudices and passions of the 
people, and the tone of the Southern press, are 
allagainst them. Not long since a paper pub- 
lished at Columbus, Georgia, speaking of what it 
terms ‘‘an important event,’ says, ‘‘ It was the 
departure of three New England schoolmarms— 
two Miss Chasesand a Miss Kairn—for the North. 
We cannot but express the hope that they may 
never return. All of the instructors who were 
teaching negro schools have now departed. It will 
be our own fault if they return.’? Why they left, or 
wherein the people of Columbus will commit a 
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fault in permitting them to return, or what 
means will be employed to prevent their coming 
again should they desire to do so, the chivalric 
Southern editor does not state. 

Another paper published at Wilmington, N. C., 
lately gave utterance, in a leaded editorial, to the 
following ; ‘*‘ Curse upon curse, like those which 
descended on the Egyptians, comes spreading 
through our land. The worst of all curses which 
we have been called upon to submit to, however, 


is the insuperable and intolerable nuisance of 


school-marms in our midst teaching infant ideas 
how to shoot. We had hoped that this race 
would give us the go-by. We could stand every- 
thing else that was sent out, but when the beney- 
olent societies ot Bostoa sent us these missionaries, 
it would seem as though we would sink under 
our punishments for failing to accomplish our 
own political salvation.’? These are but speci- 
mens of similar expressions throughout the entire 
South. 

Within my knowledge, but one Southern State 
has yet provided a system of common school ed- 
ucation for both white and black children :, that 
one, Missouri. Recently a bill was introduced 


into the Louisiana Legislature to levy a tax of 


three mills on the dollar for the education of both 
the white and the colored population, but was 
summarily rejected. Bills of a like character 
have been proposed in other Southern State Legis- 
latures, but have met with a similar fate. 

The right royal pluck which many teachers 
have exhibited amid all discouragements displays 
a most commendable zeal, and, at times, heroic 
devotion. Here is an example : 

In one of the parishes of Louisiana a teacher 
after encountering well-nigh insurmountable dif- 
ficulties, succeeded in gathering together a school 
of about seventy colored children. In a short 
time a rebel raid scattered the schooland she was 
compelled to flee to New Orleans for safety. 
Here she was offered a position in the city schools 
but her reply was: ‘‘Oh, no! I can’t lose my 
little.children. I’m going back with the flag!” 
She went back, too, when the flag did, and again 
gathered together her little flock of eager learners. 
Another energetic teacher in the same State 
writes: ** Found a place to live a mile and a half 
from the school-shed ! Dreadful people, dirty and 
vulgar, but the best Icando. Went about gath- 
ering scholars ; have forty, did well enough till 
it rained ; since then have walked three miles a 
day, ankle deep in thick black mud that pulls 
off my shoes. Nothing to eat but strong pork 
and sour bread. Insulted for being a ‘ nigger 
teacher.’ The school-shed has no floor, and the 
rain sweeps clear across it, through the places 
where the windows should be.” 
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May such teachers obtain their reward; but 
when, how, or where they will ever receive it is 
probably not plain enough to cause any one to 
envy their positions. 

HARRISBURG, Pa., Feb. 1867. A. M. Martin. 


What a Director Thinks. 

Mr. Epiror :—The friends of our system of 
common schools necessarily feel a lively interest 
in everything that is calculated to advance that 
system on the road to perfection. 

From the time of the enactment of the common 
school law, thirty years ago, the friends of the 
free school have had an ‘up hill” road to 
travel, and now when the system is adopted all 
over our State, one might suppose that all oppo- 
sition to it had been withdrawn, but this is by no 
means the case. The opposition of thirty years 
ago is still encountered in many localities, and I 
have little doubt but that it will continue until 
one or more generations shill have passed away, 
until all our ‘‘ old fogies ”’ shall have departed. 

To defeat the common school system by break- 
ing up an election and running away with the 
ballot boxes, as was done in my district at the 
time I cast my first ballot, is no worse in my 
opinion, than to hinder its progress by electing 
directors who take no interest in the cause of 
education, who never send a child of their own 
to a public school, and scarcely know who are the 
teachers in their respective districts. Iam forced 
to believe that a large majority of the School Di- 
rectors in Chester county are wholly indifferent 
as to the progress of education, and it is an un- 
pleasant reflection, that our noble county, scarcely 
surpassed for its wealth and resources by any 
other, should be so far behind in intelligence. 

Year after year in a majority of districts, are 
school directors chosen, whose only qualification 
for the position consists in the number of acres 
they happen to own, or the value of the bonds 
and mortgages they possess; and their official 
duties they think best performed when they suc- 
ceed in grinding down to half-pay every employee 
under them. Houses that a provident farmer 
would think scarcely good enough to shelter his 
damb brutes, are, in their opinion, so good as to 
need no repairs. An old broken stove minus a 
leg, with pipe rusted into holes ; seats without 
backs, for teacher and pupil alike ; a load of green 
wood deposited by the door, in logs four feet long, 
no person or instrument to cut it; or perhaps a 
load of coal, but no wood to kindle it ;—such con- 
veniences as these, to the great discredit of our 
people, are very common. And if a female teacher 
should chance to complain, so that the directors 
hear of it, she is much more likely to incur their 
displeasure, than to secure a remedy for the evils 
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of which she complains. Better hands are sorely 
needed to run the machinery of our common 
school system, and it seems to me that permanent 
damage must result unless such are speedily 
secured. 

It has been said, and I think by yourself, Mr. 
Editor, when State Superintendent of Common 
Schools, that ‘‘an intelligent School Director will 
send his own children, if he have any, to the 
public school.’? I would go a step further,—and 
instead of leaving it optional with him, whether 
he send them or not,—would require him by law 
to send his children to the public school, or cease 
to be a director. There are many obstacles con- 
tinually thrown in the way of the common school, 
which may be prevented, and which should be 
prevented by law. I have read the proceedings 
of the convention of County Superintendents, and 
the report of the State Superintendent, and think 
some measures that might have proved useful, 
were voted down in the convention. One that 
looked towards securing a better compensation to 
the County Superintendents, I was somewhat 
surprised to learn, met with disfavor and was 
voted down. These important officers do not re- 
ceive a sufficient remuneration, and as long as 
their salaries must be fixed by incompetent par- 
ties, there is but little hope of better things in 
this direction. Why not fix their salaries by law ? 
The salaries of the Judges of our courts are so 
fixed, and is education of less importance than 
law? The State Superintendent says, that ‘‘it is 
not claiming too much to say that the County Su- 
perintendents have vitalized the whole common 
school system.’’ If they were paid higher salaries, 
no doubt they would give the system still in- 
creased vitality. 

Our County Superintendent is little more than 
half paid. In times like the present, when 
all the necessaries of life sell for nearly double 
former prices, a person who possesses proper 
qualifications for this position, who must own 
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a conveyance and travel half the year at ex- 
traordinary expense,—ought not to be expected 
to serve us for twelve hundred dollars per year. 
He cannot live and maintain a family on this sum, 
yet he has no redress as the law now stands. He 
is at the mercy of a class of men who would 
rather vote him out of office than increase his pay. 
Not that they think they can procure one more 
fitted for the positicn, but because a majority of 
them believe the County Superintendent a useless 
appendage, and that the money paid to him is 
simply thrownaway. Taking the State through- 
out, the County Superintendents receive about 
$4.40 per school. At this rate our Superintendent 
should receive $1450, and this sum would be just 
$550 too iow. 

I learn that there is in our county a female 
teacher who receives $1200 for teaching a public 
school 200 days. The directors of the district in 
which this lady is employed, are an exception to 
the general rule, though they voted in convention 
last May, to fix the salary of our County Super- 
intendent at $1200. Out of the whole number in 
the convention but three voted for a greater sum, 
and nearly one-half voted $1000, and had not the 
convention decided that no motion for a smaller 
sum would be entertained, there were not a few 
men present who would have been willing to vote 
$100 instead of $1000! 

As you know, [am entirely disinterested in this 
matter, further than to desire that the youth of 
our land shall have a better opportunity of secur- 
ing an education ; and I address you as one who 
knows something of the workings of the system 
amongst us. I have been a director, was in the 
convention that elected our Superintendent last 
May, and there did what I could to secure to Mr. 
WooprvFF a salary of not less than $1500. For 
myself, I would have made it $2000, had that been 
possible, but was aware of the utter folly of pro- 
posing such a sum. B. 

VALLEY; Chester Co. 
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Selections from Exchanges. 





“Beyond the Text-Book.” 

[We take from a recent number of the Massachusetts 
Teacher, the following interesting report of a discus- 
sion at the Educational Room, Boston,—the subject under 
consideration being Miscellaneous Information—its im- 
portance—when and how to impart it.—Eb. ] 


The discussion was opened by the Chairman, 
Mr. Hurcurns, of Boston, who thought there 
was too strong a tendency at the present time to 
devote all our energies to the special object of 
fitting scholars for examination. Much that is 


really useful, and that the scholars should know 
was therefore necessarily left out. ‘The theory is 
that they will get it afterwards in the High 
School or College. The truth is, however, that 
but a small proportion of them ever attend the 
High School. ‘The information is therefore lost 
to them. He thought that in country schools, 
where more branches are taught, and the course 
of study is less definitely marked out, the pupils 
receive more general information, and are thus, 
on the whole, better developed than in the city, 
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where a teacher must spend all his time in drill- 
ing them within the required limits. The country 
scholars are thus able to read more intelligently 
and to view more understandingly the course of 
current events. 

There are many facts not found in the school 
books which it is highly important that al] should 
know, in order to be fitted to act well their part 
in life, oreven toread the newspapers intelligently. 
We should be astonished, for instance, to find 
how few of our scholars know how members of 
Congress are elected, or the different constitution 
and functions of the United States, and State 
courts. There were also certain facts in Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, and Physiology, which all 
should know, but which must be imparted by the 
teacher as general information. Such, for in- 
stance, as why a pail of water, carried into a 
cellar in a cold night, will prevent the articles 
there from freezing, and why, on the same prin- 
ciple, our part of the country is only rendered 
habitable by the ocean which surrounds it ; why 
we have no frost in a cloudy night ; why we put 
yeast into bread ; the cause of the tides, and the 
facts in relation to the telegraph, fire-alarms, 
&c. He thought that in city schools especially, 
if more information of this kind were given, the 
scholars would be, on the whole, better educated. 

Mr. Payson, of Chelesa, said that the impor- 
tance of such information, no one can doubt. 
Scholars who learn nothing outside of the text- 
book will be sure to come out whatare sometimes 
called ‘* wooden scholars.’? His own custom was 
to spend regularly, rsege Wednesday and Satur- 
day, from twenty to thirty minutes in giving 
miscellaneous information. The scholars were 
notified before-hand what the subject was to be, 
and were encouraged to ask as many questions as 
they chose. The results of such a course were 
very happy. Another way which he adopted 
was, to require every boy to bring a list of the 
books that he had read. He then questioned the 
boys about them. It often happened that several 
boys had read the same book, but had got differ- 
ent ideas from it. These he drew from them, 
and then compared them. Boys will, if encour- 
aged to do so, ask a great many questions, 
especially upon History and Geography. _ 

Mr. WHEELOCK, of Boston, (Boylston School) 
said that he had no stated time for imparting 
general knowledge, but did it whenever he could. 
He doubted the expediency of assigning regular 
seasons for it. 

Mr. JAMESON, of Boston, (Boylston School) 
said that in his youth he had attended a country 
school, and recollected that he learned a great 
deal by listening to the older classes. He thought 
that the scholars of such schools, were, in general, 
possessed of more miscellaneous knowledge than 
those in the city schools. In his own school, he 
had no stated time, but took a good deal for this 
purpose. He then gave some instance showing 
the subjects that boys were likely to be ignorant 
upon. On the day after it was reported that 
President Johnson was assassinated, he asked his 
boys who, in case the rumor had been true, would 
have succeeded to the office. He found only one 
boy who knew. He then asked them who would 
become President if the President should die when 
there was neither President of the Senate or 
Speaker of the House ? No one knew, nor did 
he believe any one present could tell. In fact it 


was, he supposed, an omission in the Constitu- 
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tion. On another occasion he had asked them if 
Capt. John Smith was right in killing his master, 
All said yes. He then asked them if it was not 
equally right for any other slave todoso. To 
this question, though obliged by their previous 
admission to say yes, they didit with considerable 
hesitation. They were thus led to reflect upon a 
somewhat nice point in morals. 

Mr. PAyson said that unless a stated timo 
were assigned for the exercise, it would be very 
likely to be neglected, yr in schools having 
many assistants. He had established the custom 
originally, in his own school, as a means of 
giving vent to the furor for object-teaching which 
at one time seized the community of teachers, and 
which he considered very pernicious. He thought, 
however, that much benefit resulted from the 
exercise, and had therefore continued it. 

Mr. SmitTH, of Dorchester, said that he had 
often noticed with pain how little scholars seemed 
to reflect upon what they studied. He thought, 
with other speakers, that scholars in the country 
were better informed upon matters of general 
interest than those in the city. 

Mr. PHILBRICK, of Boston, related an anectode 
to show the ignorance sometimes displayed by 
scholars of subjects upon which they should be 
informed. He was once visiting one of the schools 
of Boston, in which many of the scholars are 
foreigners. He asked them where the State 
Housewas. ‘They answed, ‘‘ up by the common.?? 
** Very well, now can you tell me what they do 
there ?”’ ‘Oh, yes,’’ said one, ‘“‘ there is where 
they put bad people.» He thought the teacher 
should not be confined to stated times, but should 
bring in illustrations at every opportunity. There 
is, however, great danger, especially if the teacher 
is naturally fluent, of talking too much. The 
main object should be to cause the scholars to 
think for themselves. We should take especial 
care not to tell too many things at atime. We 
should carefully fix our points before commencing. 
He recollected exciting an intense interest in one 
of the primary schools of the city by bringing in 
a stalk of sorghum ten feet long, which he found 
while riding in the country. ‘Teachers should 
take care to have a regular system in their mis- 
cellaneous teaching, otherwise much of their 
labor will be lost. ‘There are many facts in the 
chemistry of common life which may be profitably 
taught to scholars, and many of the facts of 
Natural History. He knew a lady who went to 
the Normal School and began to teach when more 
than forty years of age. She lived in a district 
where the school was almost entirely neglected, 
and where there was no interest whatever in 
education, either on the part of the parents or 
children. After fitting herself, ‘she came home, 
and announced her intention of teaching in her 
own town. ‘The people would pay her nothing, 
but she determined to work without pay. She 
began by explaining some of the facts of Geology, 
and encouraging the scholars to collect specimens. 
Gradually they became deeply interested in it, and 
busily engaged in collecting minerals. The 
result was, that the school became entirely 
renovated, and the Committee were forced, for 
very shame, to pay the teacher. 

Mr. WILLIS, of Weymouth, stated that he took 
a portion of every Wednesday afternoon for mis- 
cellaneous exercises. He gave the scholars a 
subject upon which they wrote compositions, 
which he corrected. They were encouraged to 
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ask as many questions upon the subject as they 
pleased. He thought there was great danger in 
all exercises of this kind that the teacher would 
do too much of the talking, and related an in- 
stance in which the scholars used purposely to 
induce the teacher to talk, knowing that they 
would thus escape their recitation. 

Mr. CuasE, of Watertown, thought that child- 
ren in the country were better informed upon 
subjects of general interest than those in thecity. 
It seemed to him too that those who went to 
school a few years ago possessed more general 
information than those at the present day. 
Parents now, he thought, left the work too much 
to the teacher, who has no time to do the whole. 
In his own school he appointed a time every 
week, and gave out beforehand the subject to be 
considered. Much useful information may be 
conveyed by explaining common phenomena as 
as they arise ; such for instance, as the water on 
the outside of a pitcher on a warm day. 

Mr. JoNEs, of Roxbury, referring to what had 
been said about teachers’ talking, said that he 
saw no objection to much of the talking being 
done by the teacher. If it were all left to the 
scholars they would necessarily lose much informa- 
tion. He adopted both methods. He had lately 
given his school, asa subject for discussion, ‘‘ The 
things on the table.’? Now suppose he talked 
carefully, holding them responsible for remember- 
jng correctly, would they not, besides gaining 
knowledge, acquire habits of close attention ? 

Mr. Mason, of Boston, (music teacher), had 
observed that of two hundred primary teachers 
among whom he labored, those whose schools 
were generally considered the best were those who 
spent the most time in imparting general informa- 
tion. Other teachers say that they do not see 
how they find time for it, but they do get it, and 
with the happiest results. Hethought it especially 
necessary in the primary and lower grammar 
schools. He was once in one of the lower rooms 
when the teacher was talking about sparrows. 
He asked the scholars how large a sparrow was, 
and found that very few had any correct idea. 
Some placed their hands two feet from the floor 
to designate what they supposed to be its height. 
As he entered another room, his attention was 
called to a boy standing there in disgrace because 
he could not spell ‘‘ forest.”? He asked him if he 
knew what a forest was, and found he did not. 
He was constrained to remark that, if that were 
the case, he should not care whether he spelled it 
or not. On questioning the school, he found that 
hardly any the scholars knew what ‘ forest’’ 
meant. ‘here is, insome schools, a most lament- 
able neglect in this matter. In others, however, 
it was very thoroughly attended to. He was 
often very much gratified by the manner in which 
all kinds of useful information was interwoven 
with the regular exercises of the school. 

Mr. PHILBRICK said that the primary teachers 
in Boston had always before them a_ perfect 
model of skill and tact in teaching small children 
in Mr. Mason himself. He then referred in terms 
of high commendation to a programme for im- 
parting miscellaneous information which was 
lately published in Chicago. It originally ap- 


ared in a book called ‘* Graded Schools,” b 

r. Wells, but had been revised and iagineed, 
It lays off a carefully digested system of miscel- 
lancous instruction side by side with the regular 
It is accomplishing wonders. 
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Mr. HAGAR, of Salem, said that whether the 
teacher or the scholars talked in recitation should 
depend upon the object aimed at,—whether it be 
to impart knowledge, or to draw out the powers 
of the pupils. If a scholar does not possess the 
requisite information he supposed that no amount 
of questioning would draw it out of him. If we 
mean, however, to teach him to reason, we should 
allow him to do most of the talking, only leading 
him by judicious questions. When he stated a 
fact in Physics he always tried to lead the schol- 
ars to explain it for themselves. We should first 
excite a desire for knowledge, and then gratify it. 
There was a great amount of useful information 
to be obtained from the newspapers, if they are 
judiciously read. He had sometimes directed his 
scholars to read their newspapers attentively, and 
cut out whatever seemed of peculiar interest and 
lay it away. After a while he would have the 
cuttings brought to him. This practice caused 
the scholars to read much more attentively. We 
should also try by every means to incite our pu- 
pils to observe closely the natural phenomena 
which are constantly going on about them. He 
thought it a good plan to set apart a regular 
time when the scholars may bring in questions 
upon anything which they have seen and do not 
understand. They will then be much more likely 
to notice whatever needs explanation. He had 
once made such an arrangement in his own school, 
and was sometimes puzzled himself at the ques- 
tions that were asked. One boy wanted to know 
why it was that the nails on hi: father’s oarn- 
door had frost on them, while the boards did not. 
Another asked why the boards on his barn-door 
had frost on them, when the nails did not. 
Another could not understand why the ice was 
higher on the borders of Jamaica Pond than in 
the middle. Another could not see why the ice 
cracked in a cold day. He tried as far as possible 
to have the scholars work out the explanations 
for themselves. They were notalways, however, 
able to do it without his assistance, and on such 
occasions he did not hesitate todo most of the 
talking himself. Ie believed in setting apart a 
special time for this exercise, but we should not 
confine ourselves too closely to it. There is 
always an opportunity to convey useful knowl- 
edge. Teachers should guard against the danger 
of talking too much. There is a great deal of 
talking done that amounts to nothing. They 
should take care to be very definite in what they 
say. They shoutd always make up their minds 
beforehand exactly what they will attempt. Mr. 
Hagar closed by recommending, for the use of 
teachers, a book called ‘‘Ilomes without Hands.?* 
It contained, he said, material enough to furnish 
subjects for miscellaneous iastruction on Natural 
History for a long time. 


Mr. Stevens’ Free School Bill. 

We publish on our first page this evening an 
abstract of a bill for the establishment of a proper 
system of Free Schools in the District of Colum- 
bia, and though from want of space we are com- 
pelled to omit many of its provisions, yet we think 
what is there given will amply repay perusal on 
the part of many who are interested in the subject 
of popular education. 





*See advertisement of this valuable work in the March 
number of this Journal. 
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This bill was recently presented by Hon. THAD. 

STEVENS, and subsequently referred to the Select 
Committee upon the Free Schools of the District. 
The best means were adopted to ensure its excel- 
lence, and it is to be hoped that Congress will, at an 
early day, enact the same into law, and set the 
schools of the District at work on a purely demo- 
cratic basis. The bill, while it makes provision 
for an excellent system of public schools, at the 
same time presents certain novel features which 
will commend themselves to the good sense of the 
intelligent reader, and whose influence, if enacted 
into law, will not be confined to the ‘*‘ ten miles 
square” that lie on the Potomac ; for the leading 
features of a good system at the national capital 
will be adopted, to a greater or less extent, in 
yarious parts of the country at large. The pro- 
vision for high salaries to competent teachers in 
primary schools, for generous life-pensions to 
worthy teachers worn out in the service, and for 
the establishment of infant schools of a certain 
character, are, we think, clauses that merit 
special notice. But the feature that will attract 
most attention, is that which proposes to disfran- 
chise the parent who neglects to avail himself of 
the facilities afforded for the education of his 
child. This seems the best form of compulsory 
attendance that has yet come under our notice. 
It is the ‘‘educational qualification ” operating 
from a new and unexpected quarter. 

The fame of Thaddeus Stevens is closely iden- 
tified with the early history of the common school 
system of Pennsylvania. When a young man he 
**fourht a good tight ”’ in its behalf, at the capital 
of his adopted State, and now, the foremost man 
in the national councils, with the sturdy vigor of 
a rare old age, he begins the struggle anew—the 
scene of contlict transferred from the halls of the 
State Legislature to that broader arena, the floor 
of the United States Congress.—Lancaster Ex- 
press, March 4th. 


Conscience in Teaching. 

The architects of the Grecian temples, not con- 
tent with outward semblance, carefully wrought 
every stone irrespective of its place in the struc- 
ture. They might have reasoned that a slight 
defect in a stone placed in the pinnacle or behind 
a projecting ledge would forever remain unno- 
ticed ; yet, though no eye might ever behold its 
imperfections, they considered it sacrilege to offer 
the immortal gods anything less than the best 
efforts of their hands. Their pious fidelity has 
reaped an abundant reward, not merely in the 
stability of their works, nor in the unanimous 
praises of posterity, but also in the honor which 
ever crowns faithful labors, and in the glory at- 
tending such bright examples of duty performed, 
such enduring lessons of conscientious zeal. 

Let us now assume that the truth and nothing 
but the truth is expressed in the frequently ut- 
tered statement, that the work of teachingis the 
noblest in which man can be engaged, because 
the work is that of training immortal souls, and 
of necessity enduring ; because on the teacher is 
devolved the future welfare of the race :—and 
then these heathen builders, though dead, should 
stir us up to execute our nobler work with greater 
zeal, with more pains-taking care, with higher 
aims, and with the certainty of a more glorious 
reward. Ifthe highest example of perfect man 
found his most congenial workin teaching, surely 
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there is constant need that teachers should have 
and maintain a good conscience. We shallstrive 
to show what this requires. 

The mere derivation of the word (scio) assumes 
knowledge : therefore to have a good conscience 
the teacher should have a right preception of the 
nature of his calling, the duties it entails, the re- 
quirements for executing its obligations, and its 
capabilities for good. It follows as a necessary 
consequence of this, that no man is justified in 
assuming the responsible position of teacher heed- 
lessly, or as a chance ayocation to busy his other- 
wise idle hours. It also follows that teaching is 
a profession in the best sense of the word, and, 
like other professions, requires that, before a man 
assumes its duties, he should thoroughly under- 
stand how they may be performed. Unless this 
knowledge guides our efforts, we shall expose 
ourselves to the punishment which Eastern le- 
gends narrate befel him who through ignorance 
offered unholy sacrifice to Brahma; purity of 
design did not avail him, he was bound to know 
the unclean nature of his gift and forbear the 
sacrilege. 

Having this knowledge the teacher should 
measure himself so as to ascertain how far he is 
fitted to carry out the work entrusted him, wheth- 
er his merits are to be measured by the require- 
ments of a county certificate, or whether they 
should not far exceed the legal minimum ; wheth- 
er he should be merely a scholar, or whether he 
should not bring to his work a healthy mind, full 
of sympathy for his charge, full of love for their 
welfare, and full of thought for their advance- 
ment ; whether he should not throw out of view 
all selfish aims, and absorb self in the complete 
discharge of his duties. Not by any means do we 
intend to say that his disregard of self should ex- 
clude a proper anxiety for sufficient remunera- 
tion ; that part of his business should be trans- 
acted with the trustees ; with his pupils he should 
have no mercenary plans. As far as they are 
concerned, he is to know nothing of the sort, but 
exclude from the school room everything of this 
nature. 

He should further measure himself to decide 
whether he is competent to direct the training of 
the souls committed to him; mere scholarship 
will not make him competent; neither will a 
genial nature, nor administrative ability. These 
are well, but he mnst also have a clear perception 
of the plans he intends to pursue and their prob- 
able results ; and he is bound not to enter upon 
his labors without some plan carefully considered 
and digested. 

But conscience unless in constant exercise will 
become dull, however keen at the outset. Not 
so the conscience of the teacher; it should be 
quick and tender from daily use. A fit applica- 
tion of conscience would be to decide how much 
extra labor he can undertake, or whether his 
daily work will not require all his energies. 
Clearly he has no right to weary himself either 
by business or study, or the late hours of fashion- 
able society, so as to incapacitate himself for the 
duties of the school. The headaches of midnight 
suppers ought not to be charged to the fatigue of 
teaching. Another application of conscience 
would be to determine whether his duties end 
with the day, or whether he is not to bear his 
school with him at alltimes. Not that he zhould 
be perpetually talking or even thinking aboué it, 
for a tender conscience will demand that he should 
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so rest that he will be fresh for labors to come, 
and that relaxation and recreation be taken to fit 
himself for this, as is required in other walks of 
life. But, as is the practice of men engaged in 
trade, he should be ever on the watch for new 
plans and fresh investments in his pursuit. Ile 
must therefore be ever active to find out the new 
inventions, and keep pace with the times. Some 
make their boast that they never carry their 
classes with them ; in the sense we have indicat- 
ed, this is right, but to forget them utterly is not 
the part of a good conscience. 

That which calls for the most sensitive exer- 
cise of conscience, is the necessity of supplying 
the special needs of each pupil. To do this in 
large schools is a hard matter, and herein there 
is danger lest we suffer conscience to lie dormant 
by merely considering the aggregate to the exclu- 
sion of the individual. In this way injustice is 
often done those whose peculiar hindrances should 
call for more zealous efforts. The work of the 
teacher is not to impart facts, but to develop 
whatever there may be of talent in his rough dia- 
monds; to polish them as well as circumstances 
will permit, and, if need be, unsparingly cleave 
off their nodosities and work them into roses or 
tablets as their nature fits them. But this kind 
of labor is possible only with individuals. If we 
treat them only in the aggregate, our best work 
will be merely to round them off into pebbles, 
some larger, some smaller, but all uniform. 

A good conscience demands that each bit of 
work be done faithfully ; that no labor should be 
shirked that may benefit the pupil, however 
tiresome or troublesome it may be. 

Thus we have endeavored to indicate rather 
than express a few points in which the conscience 
may have a voice. He whose conscience is ever 
awake and active can not fail to be true and 
faithful in all things. No better standard was 
ever reared than that which emblazoned the 
deeds of a Scottish knight, and which in another 
age and on other fields may well be our own— 
FAITHFUL TILL Deatit !—Ohio Ed. Monthly. 


School House Architecture. 

The reports that come to us from all portions 
of the State, of the newly-awakened interest on 
the part of the people, in furnishing improved 
school accommodations, are most cheering. Old, 
unsightly hovels are giving place to commodious 
and, in some cases, elegant structures, built for 
comfort, and evidencing a better appreciation of 
the means for public education. 

There is no longer in the minds of any, except 
the ignorant or the selfish, the idea that no better 
investment can be made than in supplying for the 
education of their children, the best facilities in the 
way of sightly and healthful school houses, ample 
grounds adorned with trees and flowers, the best 
books and apparatus, and intelligent and skillful 
teachers. 

In the matter of school architecture, we ven- 
ture afew suggestions. The difference in cost 
when a new house is to be built, is so inconsider- 
able, between one constructed with due regard to 
elegance, comfort, health and stability, and one 
that ignores all these, that few, knowing the con- 
ditions, will hesitate in making the additional 
outlay of a few dollars. 

1. ‘HE SrirE.—This should comprise sufficient 
ground for play-room for all the pupils, without 
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danger of trespass upon adjoining fields, and 
away from the dust and danger of the highway. 
The location should be healthful, on high ground, 
with good drainage, but if possible sheltered from 
the blasts of the bleak hill-top. Trees, shrubs and 
flowers should be planted and cared for, and the 
whole should be enclosed by a tasteful fence. 

2. THE House should be in architectural style, 
and the material of which it is built, a model of 
taste, and in no whit inferior to the accepted 
notion of a first-class edifice ; of brick or stone if 
practicable, and if of wood, substantialand warm, 
with firm foundation, sufliciently elevated to 
secure against dampness. The hight of the school 
room should not be less than twelve feet in the 
clear, and if containing two or more school rooms, 
it should be more. The windows should be large, 
and arranged to slide from the top as well as from 
the bottom, with weights and cords. Proper ven- 
tilation should be supplied by ventilators in the 
walls, chimney-flues, or ceiling. It need hardl 
be added that closets furnished with hooks an 
shelves are indispensable, and that a wood-house 
is a necessity. 

3. FURNITURE.—The desks and seats should 
be of the best material, and if of pine or white 
wood, painted; strength. neatness and adapta- 
bility to ease and comfort should be studied. 
Not more than two pupils should occupy one 
desk. There should be ample elbow room, and 
regard should be had to the size of the pupils to 
be accommodated. Seats are generally made too 
high ; and it is a common spectacle to see little 
ones perched upon them with feet dangling in the 
air. Noadult would long endure such torture. 
Outline maps, globes and other apparatus will be 
found in every well ordered school room. There 
should be much blackboard room, and that of the 
best that the facilities of the district will allow. 
N. Y. Teacher. 


Books at Home. 


It is not by books alone or by books chiefly, 
wrote Carlyle toa young friend, that one is made 
aman, but by standing in one’s lot like a good 
soldier and bearing the many chagrins of it. 
Thinking, acting, and enduring, make character. 
The end of reading is not to store the memory 
with bare facts, but to afford materials and 
inspiration for griginal reflection—a reflection 
which shall prepare the mind to perceive and to 
adapt itself to new relations. ‘lhe results of pre- 
vious enquiry must be known in order to a proper 
comprehension and use of the truths which 
contemporaneous investigation is perpetually 
evolving. 

But, not to speak of this higher function and 
effect of books, is there nothing in their mere 
presence to teach ? Have these mute companions, 
as they look down quietly from their shelves, no 
power to elevate the thoughts? It is certainly a 
presumption of the culture of a family to find it 
well supplied with standard works in religion, lit- 
erature and science. One instinctively infers upon 
entering a house for the first time, that it is the 
abode of refinement, when he sees around him 
the classics of our language, done up in neat and 
solid bindings. On the contrary, if there be no 
books—whatever the taste otherwise displayed, 
though the mirrors be of the best French plate 
glass, the carpets the softest velvet, the tables 
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inlaid with rare woods and stones, and all the 
appointments in keeping—one cannot but con- 
clude, if he himself be cultivated, that there is a 
lack in this home of the purest taste. We have 
been favorably impressed, on going into families 
remote from city advantages, as to their social 

osition, by observing on the tables or shelves a 
ew choice books. The sequel has seldom altered 
our judgment. ot 

Every house, if possible, should have its library. 
However humble the dwelling, let there be one 
room where the books are collected and system- 
atically arranged. The sight of them will con- 
stantly instruct. There is teaching for a child in 
the title of a book. Wiil he not wish to know 
what the history isabout, who are the men, what 
the things which the cuts represent. The first 
conception he may form of the extent of the race 
to which he belongs, may be derived from the 
“History of the World,” upon the gilt letters of 
which he has gazed from infancy. As books 
upon various subjects come daily under his eye, 
the different departments of knowledge will open 
to the mind, and the complex and wonderful 
character of the universe will provoke question- 
ings. Where persons of ample means are erecting 
or selecting houses for homes to live in, not 
merely to exist in, why should not one of the 
most eligible rooms be set apart for the library. 
Why should a contracted room over the hall, or 
in the fourth story, or down in the basement, be 
devoted as worthy of the collected wisdom of the 
sages? Why put the books where the family 
never wish, and never should wish to go? ‘The 
folly of devoting parlors three tiers deep to the 
display of rosewood and brocade, to glitter and 
flash at an occasional party, and pushing the 
books, the inspirers of thought and virtue, out of 
sight, is too great to need animadversion. Let 
the library be where the family gathers most 
naturally and easily; let it be in an accessible 
and cheerful position. 

There is a glowing and commendable taste 
for pictures and sculpture. The best wall and 
choicest niche is fittingly appropriated to them. 
They educate as wellas please. But they do not 
necessarily imply the taste, nor are they as real 
cultivators as books. Any man sprung into 
sudden fortune, may order a picture or a statue 
from a first-class artist, but will not be apt to buy 
the best books unless he have previous culture. 
Say what we may for a picture, its single zesthetic 
idea is soon absorbed, and though it may con- 
tinue insensibly to refine, still it possesses not the 
ample suggestiveness of a book of equal merit. 
A book is a multiplex picture; it is the facts, the 
book part of a picture, not its appeal to the 
artistic sense, which constitutes its greatest charm 
and instruction for most minds. The professional 
or amateur artist might not view it so; simply as 
the evolutions of a battle, not its moral results, 
would be most inviting to a scientific soldier. 
We claim then for the dooks, at least equal ad- 
vantage in position with the productions of the 
fine arts. Why should not the productions of 
the pen have equal honor with those of the chisel 
and easel? Give to them as rich and costly 
array. Let Shakespeare’s works be as well set 
as Shakespeare’s head. 

Next tothe family altar comes, in influence 
upon the household, the family library. It isa 
strong bond of union to its members. Seated 
amid the companionship of the pure, the wise, 
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the good of all ages, with philosophy to instruct, 
religion to sanctify, and wit to enliven, must not 
the memories and results of such hours be the 
most useful and pleasing of the whole life ? 


Education in the District of Columbia— 
Hon. Thad. Stevens’ Free School Bill. 


We give below a partial synopsis of the bill for 
the organization of a system of Common Schools 
in the District of Columbia, recently introduced 
into the House of Representatives by the Hon. 
Thaddues Stevens. 

The preamble to the bill reads as follows : 

Whereas the Capital of a great nation though a 
political necessity, is generally a social evil ; and 
whereas it is incumbent upon the nation to lessen, 
as far as practicable, by its aid, the evil which, 
though local in its direct operation, is national in 
its effects as well as its causes ; and whereas the 
proper training of youth is, next to Christianity, 
the surest remedy for such evil and the best fonn- 
dation for virtue and the best safeguard of repub- 
licanism ; Therefore, be it enacted &e. 

The first section provides, among other things, 
that a sufficient number of schools be opened 
within one year from the passage of the act, for 
the education ofall the children of the District, 
without distinction of any kind, between the ages 
of six and sixteen years ; the schools to be kept 
open ten calendar months in each year ; no father 
or guardian to be permitted to vote at any elec- 
tion for any public officer in the District who shall 
not have caused his child or children, or ward or 
wards, being of proper age, to attend the common 
schools, or some other schools, during at least 
months within the year next preceding such 
election ; the studies pursued to be such as shall 
qualify an American citizen for the proper dis- 
charge of his various duties, and such also as shall 
be a basis for special acquirements ; the simul- 
taneous studies of the pupil to be few in number 
and lessons short; the essential rudimentary 
branches, reading, writing and arithmetic, to be 
at no time disregarded or neglected for what are 
called the ‘‘ higher branches ; the ferms and na- 
ture of foreign governments with those of the 
United States, as set forth in our history and 
Constitution, to be carefully studied in schools of 
proper grade ; the school houses to be worthy of 
the nation in architecture, furniture, and sur- 
roundings, and fit training places for body and 
mind, morals and taste; all teachers in the 
schools to receive for their services an annual 
compensation equal to the high duties of their of- 
fice in the formation of the national character 
and the perpetuation of our liberty, and, after a 
life devoted to the public in the schools, to be 
permitted to retire upon a well-merited pension ; in 
grading the salaries of teachers, the mistake to be 
avoided of employing those of cheap and inferior 
qualifications tor the younger pupils—it being an 
indisputable truth that, at the least, as much 
good can be done and as high qualifications are 
required in the junior schools as in those for the 
older and more advanced pupils; after the first 
year, no person to be eligible to the oflice of school 
director, trustee, or controller, unless he shall 
have been a resident taxable citizen one full year 
next before election, and unless he shall have sent 
during said year his own children or wards, if he 
have any of school age, to the common schools of 
the District ; no clergymen of any denomination 
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to be adirector, trustee, superintendent or teacher 
of said common schools, while in care of a con- 
gregation or in discharge of any other clerical 
duty, but every such resident clergyman to be 
ex-officio visitor of the schools, which shall at all 
times be open to him to see that nothing either 
detrimental to the general principles of Christi- 
anity or promotive of the peculiar creed of any 
sect be taught or practiced therein ; no person to 
be appointed superintendent of any grade over 
the schools, either chief or assistant, unless he 
shall have been within the next preceding three 
years a practical school teacher in good standing, 
and a resident of the District during the year next 
before his appointment ; the establishment of a 
library of useful miscellaneous books to be en- 
couraged in every common school in the District, 
according to its grade, and the use and preser- 
vation thereof to be provided for. 

The second section provides that triplicate 
lists shall be made annually, of all children re- 
sident in the District, without exception, between 
the ages of six and sixteen years, setting forth 
the name, birth-day, name of father, and resi- 
dence of each, or; if the father be dead, the name 
and residence of the mother, guardian, or em- 
ployer, with provision against false returns, one 
of said lists, when signed and sworn to by the 

roper officers, to be filed in the office of the 

3oard of the District of Columbia, another with 
the ——of the ward, for the information and in- 
spection of the citizens thereof, and the third to 
be retained for the use of the officers of the elec- 
tions of said ward or precinct; if objection be 
made to the vote of any person at any election 
for a public officer in said District, on the ground 
that he did not send his children, wards, appren- 
tives, or other employees, or any of them to school 
the requisite time during the next preceding year, 
such objection to prevail, unless he produce, before 
the close of the polls, and to the satisfaction of 
the proper officers, a certificate from the teacher 
or teachers of 2 common school or schools in the 
District, or of some other school or schools in said 
District or elsewhere, that the child or children 
in question did actually attend school the requi- 
site period, exclusive of all absences, unless caused 
by sickness of said child or children, in which 
case, such person shall be allowed to vote, if 
otherwise duly qualified ; the Board of controllers 
to be permitted to establish day schools with gar- 
dens and play grounds, and to provide proper 
matrons, Sinthers, and furniture therefor, for all 
pe children between the ages of twoand siz years, 
of widows in the District, and of married women 
deprived of the means of support by the desertion 
or drunkenness of their husbands, and whose ne- 
cessities compel them to work out during the day, 
provided that such mothers furnish the food and 
clothing of their children thus cared for, and re- 
move them to their own homes at night at such 
hour as shall be prescribed ; the Board also, as 
soon as practicable to encourage the establish- 
ment of a normal school for the training of teach- 
ers for the District, into which the most promising 
pupils, advancing from the Common Schools, may 
enter free of charge ; one per cent. annually of 
the salary of every common school teacher in the 
empioyment of the board. if under twenty years 
of age, two per cent. if over twenty and under 
thirty years of age, three percent. if over thirty, 
to be deducted therefrom by the treasurer of the 
said board, and paid over to the Mayors of the 
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cities of Washington and Georgetown, and the 
president of the board and their successors, who 
are appointed the trustees of the ‘ Teacher’s 
Pension Fund of the District of Columbia,’ to be 
by them invested in the loans of the United 
States, or such other safe manner as shall be ap- 
proved by the Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court; 
to which will be added all fines for crimes or vio- 
lation of law inflicted by any court or magistrate 
within said District, together with three per cent. 
annually of all moneys paid into the treasury of 
the board for every purpose whatever, and the 
trustees annually, as they shall receive the same, 
to reinvest all interest and dividends on former 
investments ; from the proceeds of this fund, such 
sum, not exceeding five hundred dollars annually, 
as the same shall afford, to be paid by the trea- 
surer of said board of controllers to every common 
school teacher of the District who shall have served 
the same faithfully and to the acceptance of the 
board duringa period of not less than ten, and shall 
not be of less age than sixty years, orinfirm, upon 
retirement from such service with the assent of 
said board ; said pension to be paid quarterly, 
and to continue during the lifetime of such re- 
tired and superannuated teacher, provided that 
in case of disability to perform the duties of teach- 
er, incurred in the service of the board, a pension 
may be granted before the completion of ten years. 
The third section provides that, in addition to 
the duties elsewhere assigned to said board, it 
shall, as soon as practicable, prepare such a body 
of by-laws, for the regulation of the school affairs 
of the District, on all points not already pro- 
vided for, and for the government ‘of the pupils, 
schools, teachers, and officers as shall not be in- 
consistent with any part of the act of Congress, 
said by-laws, so limited, on being approved in 
writing by the Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
to have the same force and effect as the provi- 
sions of the act, and from time to time, as it shall 
become necessary, such by-laws to be altered, 
added to, or amended in the same manner and 
with the same eflect ; the chief executive officer 
of the District to be called the superintendent of 
the common schools of the District of Columbia, 
and to be appointed by the Vice President of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, for the term of four years from the date 
or his commission, with a salary of dollars, 
payable quarterly, out of the treasury of the 
school fund ; it to bethe duty of the superintend- 
ent to examine all teachers applying for employ- 
ment in the common schools of the District, to 
prepare for the use of the board, plans for the 
erection and improvement of school houses, and 
rules for the grading and management of the 
schools, with forms for monthly and other reporis 
and documents, to visit the schools as often as 
practicable; give advice, explanations, and in- 
struction in relation to the school law and system 
of the District to all citizens, parents, teachers 
and officers, attend and give instruction at all 
general institutes and teachers’ meetings, attend 
all regular meetings of the board of controllers, 
collect all proper statistics and information in re- 
lation to the condition and workings of the system, 
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and make an annual report thereof to Congress in 
the month of Javuary annually, such report also 
to embrace so much of the proceedings and ac- 
counts of the board of controllers as shall be 
necessary for the information of that body and 
the public ; an annual meeting to be held in each 
common school house in said District, of the pa- 
rents or guardians of the pupils then belonging 
thereto, and called by the principal teacher there- 
of, who shall, from their own number, elect a 
visiting committee of three for the ensuing year, 
whose names shal! be then certified to the board 
of controllers, it to be the duty of this committee, 
by one or more of their number, monthly, and as 
much oftener as they shall think proper, to visit 
the school and examine into its condition, but 
without disturbing or changing its exercises or 
regulations, and to make a report to the board of 
such failures or defects therein as they shall 
discover, with such well-founded complaints as 
shall have been made know to them, for such 
remedy, as in the judgment of the board, shall 
be required, and no complaints against any 
school, or its teacher, to be received by the board 
except through and with the concurrance of such 
committee, all of whose communications must be 
in writing and approved by at least two of the 
members of the committee. 

Section fourth provides, that the means to de- 
fray the expenses of the common schools of said 
District shall be obtained as follows: Annually, 
on or before the day of——, the board.of con- 
trollers shall make and place on their record an 
estimate of the sum required to meet all the ex- 
penses of the ensuing year, stating therein the 
several amounts required for teachers’ salaries, 
for building and repairs, and purchase of ground, 
if any; for furniture and apparatus, and for 
other salaries and expenses ; the one-third part 
of which sum shall be paid by the United States 
and two-thirds shall be alk by the District of 
Columbia, to be levied as other taxes are levied 
by the authorities of said District, impartially, 
according to the taxable property of the citizens 
thereof. 








The Study of Languages. 


[Extract from the inaugural address of Joun Stuart 
MILL, on assuming the duties of Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews. ] 

The only languages, and the only literature, to 
which I would allow a place in the ordinary cur- 
riculum, are those of the Greeks and Romans ; 
and to these I would preserve the position in it 
which they at present occupy. That position is 
justified by the great value, in education, of 
knowing well some other cultivated language and 
literature than one’s own, and by the peculiar 
value of those particular languages and litera- 
tures. 

There is one purely intellectual benefit from a 
knowledge of languages which I am specially de- 
sirous to dwell on. Those who have seriously 
reflected on the causes of human errors have 
been deeply impressed with the tendency of man- 
kind to mistake words for things. Without en- 
tering into the metaphysics of the subject, we 
know how common it is to use words glibly and 
with apparant propriety, and to accept them con- 
fidently when used by others, without ever having 
had any distinct conception of the things denoted 
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by them. To quote from Archbishop Whately, 
it is the habit of mankind to mistake familiarity 
for accurate knowledge. As we seldom think of 
asking the meaning of what we see every day, so 
when our ears are used to the sound of a word or 
a phrase, we do not suspect that it conveys no 
clear idea to our minds, and that we should have 
the utmost difliculty in delining it, or expressing 
in any other words, what we think we understand 
by it. Now it is obvious in what manner this 
bad habit tends to be corrected by the practice of 
translating with accuracy from one language to 
another, and hunting out the meanings expressed 
in a vocabulary with which we have not grown 
familiar by early and constant use. I hardly 
know any greater proof of the extraordinary 
genius of the Greeks than that they were able to 
make such brilliant achievements in abstract 
thought, knowing, as they generally did, no lan- 
guage but their own. But the Greeks did not 
escape the effects of this deficiency. The greatest 
intellects, those who laid the foundation of phil- 
osophy and of all our intellectual culture, Plato 
and Aristotle, are continually led away by words ; 
mistaking the accidents of language for real rela- 
tions in nature, and supposing that things which 
have the same name in the Greek tongue must 
be the same in their own essence. There is a 
well-known saying of Hobbes, the far-reaching 
significence of which you will more and more 
appreciate in proportion to the growth of your 
own intellect : ‘* Words are the counters of wise 
men, but the money of fools.”” With the wise 
man a word stands for the fact which it repre- 
sents ; to the fool it is itself the fact. To carry 
on Hobbes’s metaphor, the counter is far more 
likely to be taken for merely what it is, by those 
who are in the habit of using many different kinds 
of counters. 

But besides the advantage of possessing another 
cultivated language, there is a further considera- 
tion equally important. Without knowing the 
language of a people we never rea'ly know their 
thoughts, their feelings, and their type of char- 
acter ; and unless we do possess this knowledge 
of some other people than ourselves, we remain, 
to the hour of our death, with our intellect half 
expanded. Look at a youth who has never been 
out of his family circle ; he never dreams of any 
other opinions or ways of thinking than those he 
has been bred up in; or, if he has heard of any 
such, attributes them to some moral defect, or 
inferiority of nature or education. If his family 
are Tory, he cannot conceive the possibility of 
being a Liberal; if a Liberal, of being a Tory. 
What the notions and habits of a single family 
are to a boy who has had no intercourse beyond 
it, the notions and habits of his own country are 
to him who is ignorant of every other. ‘Those 
notions and habits are to him human nature 
itself; whatever varies from them is an unac- 
countable aberration which he cannot mentally 
realize ; the idea that any other ways can be 
right, or as near an approach to right as some of 
his own, is inconceivable to him. This does not 
merely close his eyes to the many things which 
every country still has to learn from others ; it 
hinders every country from reaching the improve- 
ment which it could otherwise attain by itself. 
We are not likely to correct any of our opinions 
or mend any of our ways, unless we begin by con- 
ceiving that they are capable of amendment : but 
merely to know that foreigners think differently 
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from ourselves, without understanding why they 
do so, or what they really do think, does not con- 
firm us in our self-conceit, and connect our na- 
tional vanity with the preservation of our own 
peculiarities. Improvement consists in bringing 
our opinions into nearer agreement with facts ; 
and we shall not be likely to do this while we 
look at facts only through glasses colored by those 
very opinious. But since we cannot divest our- 
selves of preconceived notions, there is no known 
means of eliminating their intluence but by fre- 
quently using the differently colored glasses of 
other people ; and those of other nations, as the 
most different, are the best. 

But if it is so useful, on this account, to know 
the language and literature of any other cultivat- 
ed and civilized people, the most valuable of all 
to us in this respect are the languages and litera- 
ture of the ancients. No nations of modern and 
civilized Europe are so unlike one another as the 
Greeks and Romans are unlike all of us; yet 
without being, as some remote Orientals are, so 
totally dissimilar, that the labor of life is required 
to enable us to understand them. Was this the 
only gain to be derived from a knowledge of the 
ancients, it would already place the study of them 
in a high rank among enlightening and liberal- 
izing pursuits. Itis of no use saying that we 
may know them through modern writings. We 
may know something of them in that way ; which 
is much better than knowing nothing. But mod- 
ern books do not teach us ancient thought ; they 
teach us some modern writer’s notion of ancient 
thought. Modern books do not show us the 
Greeks and Romans ; they tell us some modern 
writer’s opinion about the Greeks and Romans. 
Translations are scarcely better. When we want 
really to know what a person thinks or says, we 
seek it at first hand from himself. We do not 
trust to another person’s impression of his mean- 
ing, given in another person’s words ; we refer 
to his own. Much more is it necessary to do so 
when his words are in one language, and those of 
his reporter in another. Modern phraseology 
never conveys the exact meaning in a Greek 
writer ; it cannot do so, except by a diffuse ex- 
planatory circumlocution which no translator 
dares use. We must be able, in acertain degree, 
to think in Greek, if we would represent to our- 
selves how a Greek thought ; and this not only 
in the abtruse region of metaphysics, but about 
the political, religious, and even domestic con- 
cerns of life. 

I will mention a further aspect of this question, 
which, though I have not the merit of originating 
it, [do not remember to have seen noticed in any 
book. There is no part of our knowledge which 
is more useful to obtain at first hand—to go to 
the fountain-head for—than our knowledge of 
history. Yet this, in most cases, we hardly ever 
do. Our conception of the past is not drawn from 
its own records, but from books written about it, 
containing not the facts, but a few of the facts, 
which has shaped itself in the mind of somebody 
of our own or a very recent time. Such books 
are very instructive and valuable: they help us 
to understand history, to interpret history, to 
draw just conclusions from it ; at the worst, they 
set us the example of trying to do all this ; but 
they are not themselves history. ‘The knowledge 
they give is upon trust, and even when they have 
done their best, it is not only incomplete but par- 
tial, because confined to what a few modern 
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writers have seen in the materials, and have 
thought worth picking out from among them. 
How little we learn from our own ancestors, from 
Hume, or Hallam, or Macaulay, compared with 
what we know if we add to what these tell us, 
even a little reading of contemporary authors and 
documents ! The most recent historians are so 
weil aware of this, that they fill their pages with 
extracts from the original materials, feeling that 
these extracts are the real history, and their com- 
ments and thread of narrative are only helps to- 
ward understanding it. Now, it is part of the 
great worth to us of our Greek and Latin studies, 
that in them we do read history in the original 
sources. We are in actual contact with contem- 
porary minds ; we are not dependent on hearsay ; 
we have something by which we can test and 
check the representations and theories of modern 
historians. It may be asked, why then not study 
the original materials of modern history ? I an- 
swWer, it is highly desirable to do so; and let me 
remark, by the way, that even this requires a dead 
language, nearly all the documents prior to the 
Reformation, and many subsequent to it, being 
written in Latin. But the exploration of these 
documents, though a most useful pursuit, cannot 
be a branch ofeducation. Not to speak of their 
vast extent, and the fragmentary nature of each, 
the strongest reason is, that in learning the spirit 
of our own past ages, until a comparatively recent 
period, from contemporary writers, we learn 
hardly anything else. Those authors, with a few 
exceptions, are little worth reading on their own 
account. 

While, in studying the great writers of anti- 
quity, we are not only learning to understand the 
ancient mind, but laying in a stock of wise 
thought and observation, still valuable to our- 
selves; and at the same time making ourselves 
familiar with a number of the most perfect and 
finished literary compositions which the human 
mind has produced,—compositions which, from 
the altered conditions of human life, are likely to 
be seldom paralleled, in theirsustained excellence, 
by the times to come....In purely literary excel- 
lence, in perfection of form,—the pre-eminence of 
the ancients is not disputed. In every depart- 
ment which they attempted, and they attempted 
almost all, their composition, like their sculpture, 
has been to the greatest modern artists an exam- 
ple to be looked up to with hopeless admiration, 
but of inappree@iable value asa light on high, 
guiding their own endeayors. In prose and in 
poetry, in epic, lyric, ordramatic, asin historical, 
philosophical, and oratorical art, the pinnacle on 
which they stand is equally eminent. I am now 
speaking of the form, the artistic perfection of 
treatment ; for, as regards substance, I consider 
modern poetry to be superior to ancient, in the 
same manner, though in a less degree, as modern 
science : it enters deeper into nature. The feel- 
ings of the modern mind are more various, more 
complex and manifold, than those of the ancients 
ever were. The modern mind is, what the an- 
cient mind was not, brooding and self-conscious 5 
and its meditative self-consciousness has discov- 
ered depths in the human soul which the Greeks 
and Romans did not dream of, and would not 
have understood. But what they had got to ex- 
press, they expressed in a manner which few even 
of the greatest moderns have seriously attempted 
to rival. It must be remembered that they had 
more time, and that they wrote chiefly for a 
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select class, possessed of leisure. To us who 
write in a hurry for people who read in a hurry, 
the attempt to give an equal degree of finish 
would be loss of time. 

But to be familiar with perfect models is not the 
less important to us, because the element in which 
we work precludes even the effort to equal them. 
They show us at least what excellence is, and 
make us desire it, and strive to get as near to it 
as is within our reach. And this is the value to 
us of the ancient writers, all the more emphati- 
cally, because their excellence does not admit of 
being copied, or directly imitated. It does not 
consist in a trick which can be learned, but in the 
perfect adaptation of means to ends. The secret 
of the style of the great Greek and Roman au- 
thors is that it is the perfection of good sense. In 
the first place, they never use a word without a 
meaning, or a word which adds nothing to the 
meaning. They always (to begin with) had a 
meaning ; they knew what they wanted to say ; 
and their whole purpose was to say it with the 
highest degree of exactness and completeness, and 
bring it home to the mind with the greatest pos- 
sible clearness and vividness. It never entered 
into their thoughts to conceive of a piece of writ- 
ing as beautiful in itself, abstractedly from what 
it had to express ; its beauty must all be subser- 
vient to the most perfect expression of the sense. 
The curiosa felicitas which their critics ascribed 
in a pre-eminent degree to Horace, expresses the 
standard at which they all aimed. Their style 1s 
exactly described by Swift’s definition, ‘‘the right 
words in the right places.*? Look at an oration 
of Demosthenes ; there is nothing in it which 
calls attention to itselfas style at all; it is only 
after a close examination we perceive that every 
word is what it should be, and where it should 
be, to lead the hearer smoothly and imperceptibly 
into the state of mind which the orator wishes 
to produce. The perfection of the workman- 
ship is only visible in the total absence of any 
blemish or fault, and of anything which checks 
the flow of thought and feeling, anything which 
even momentarily distracts the mind from the 
main purpose. But then (as has been well said) it 
was not the object of Demosthenes to make the 
Athenians cry out, ‘‘ What a splendid speaker !”’ 
but to make them say, ‘‘ Let us march against 
Philip !” 

It was only in the decline of ancient literature 
that ornament began to be cultivated merely as 
ornament. In the time of its maturity, not the 
merest epithet was put in because it was thought 
beautiful in itself: nor even for a merely descrip- 
tive purpose, for epithets purely descriptive were 
one of the corruptions of style which abound in 
Lucan, for example ; the word had no business 
there unless it brought out some feature which 
was wanted, and helped to place the object in the 
light which the purpose of the composition re- 
quired. These conditions being complied with, 
then indeed the intrinsic beauty of the means 
used was a source of additional effect, of which it 
behooved them to avail themselves like rhythm 
and melody of versification. But these great 


writers knew that ornament for the sake of orna- 
nament, ornament which attracts attention to 
itself. and shines by its own beauties, only does 
so by calling off the mind from the main object, 
and thus not only interferes with the higher pur- 
pose of human discourse, which ought, and gen- 
eraliy professes to have some matter to communi- 
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cate, apart from the mere excitement of the 
moment, but also spoils the perfection of the com- 
position as a piece of fine art by destroying the 
unity of effect. For all these reasons I think it 
important to retain these two languages and 
literatures in the place they occupy, as a part 
of liberal education, that is, of the education of 
all who are not obliged by their circumstances to 
discontinue their scholastic duties at a very early 
age. 

But the same reasons which vindicate the place 
of classical studies in general education show also 
the proper limitation of them. They should be 
carried as far as is sufficient to enable the pupil 
in after life to read the great works of ancient 
literature with ease. Those who have leisure and 
inclination to make scholarship, or ancient his- 
tory, or general philology, their pursuit, of course 
require much more, but there is no room for 
more in general education. The laborious idle- 
ness in which the school-time is wasted away in 
the English classical schools deserves the severest 
reprehension. To what purpose should the most 
precious years of early life be irreparably squan- 
dered in learning to write bad Latin and Greek 
verses ? I do not see that we are much the better 
even for those who end by writing good ones. I 
am often tempted to ask the favorite of nature 
and fortune whether all the serious and impor- 
tant work of the world is done, that their time 
and energy can be spared for these nugee difficiles? 
I am not blind to the utility of composing in a 
language, as a means of learning itaccurately. I 
hardly know any other means equally effectual. 
But why should not prose composition suffice ? 

What need is there of original composition at 
all ? if that ean be called original which unfortu- 
nate school boys, without any thoughts to express, 
hammer out on compulsion from mere memory, 
acquiring the pernicious habit which a teacher 
should consider it one of his first duties to re- 
press, that of merely stringing together borrowed 
phrases ? The exercise in composition most suit- 
able to the requirements of learners is that most 
valuable one, of retranslating from translated 
passages of a good author, and to this might be 
added what still exists in many continental places 
of education, occasionally practice in talking 
Latin. There would be something to be said for 
the time spent in the manufacture of verses if 
such practice were necessary for the enjoyment 
of ancient poetry, thongh it would be better to 
lose that enjoyment than to purchase it at so ex- 
travagent a price. But the beauties of a great 
poet would be a far poorer thing than mors are 
if they only impressed us through a knowledge 
of the technicalities of his art. The poet needed 
those technicalities ; they are not necessary to us. 
They are essential for criticising a poem, but not 
for enjoying it. All that is wanted is sufficient 
familiarity with the language, for its meaning to 
reach us without any sense of effort, and clothed 
with the associations on which the poet counted 
for producing his effect. Whoever has this famil- 
iarity, and a practised ear, can have as keen a 
relish of the music of Virgil and Horace, as of 
Gray, or Burns, or Shelley, though he know not 
the metrical rules of acommon Sapphic or Alcaic. 
I do not say that these rules ought not to be 
taught, but I would have a class apart for them, 
and would make the appropriate exercise an op- 
tional, not a compulsory part of the school teach- 
ing. 








